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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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“HERE STAND WE. 
WE CAN DO NO OTHER.” 


Lonpon. Heads of the Church of 
England and the Methodist Church 
have stated that the men and women 
who are bringing about Hitler’s defeat 
are performing a divine service. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
pressed this view at a ceremony dedi- 
cating two mobile churches near London; 
while at the fifth Methodist Conference 
to be held in wartime, which took place 
recently at Leeds, the new president, 
Dr. W. F. Howard, said in his presi- 
dential address: 

“No wonder that some of us feel that 
war, with the degradation it brings, is 
so terrible that nothing can justify it. 
Yet the overwhelming majority, in the 
church as well as in the nation, clearly 
recognizes that, in this conflict forced 
upon the world by ruthless diabolism, 
there was but one choice to be made. 
Here stand we. We can do no other. 
So help us God! For the sake of the 
ultimate decencies of life, this conflict 
must be carried through with inflexible 
resolution until that victory without 
which there can be no peace.” 

The mobile churches dedicated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which will 
soon be on their way to Normandy, are 
tiny, but beautifully fitted places of 
worship. The altars have blue and red 
satin and velvet cloths and hangings— 
the colors of the 21st Army Group. 
When the congregation is large, these 
altars can be moved to open trucks, so 
that, with the aid of the public-address 
system which each unit carries, a big 
open-air service can be held. The trucks 
are also equipped with gramophone discs 
of bell peals and organ music which 
can be amplified. 

So that chaplains can tour the battle- 
fields, living with the men for weeks 
together, the vehicles carry poles and 
canvas to form penthouse extensions 
when camp is pitched. 

* * * 


Rey. W. Bodin, Church-of-Scotland 
organizer for chaplains in industry, said 
that the scheme for industrial chap- 
Jaincies began as a daring experiment. 
Although in one sense it had passed out 
of the experimental stage, yet in an- 
other very vital sense it would be a 
calamity if it was ever regarded as 
something fixed and stereotyped. 

In the operation of the scheme, he 
said, nothing had been discovered that 
could be cut and dried or laid like a 
pattern along any section of the elusive 
human problems of today or tomorrow. 
The great value of this new adventure 
lay in the fact that the church was 
doing something—not talking about a 
problem, or writing books about a 
problem, but at grips with it. 

“Today,” Mr. Bodin added, “some- 
thing like 800 ministers are associated 
with works and factories as padres to 
workers. The padre does not go into 
the factory to preach to, or at, people. 
He aims to bring the help and en- 
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couragement of the Christian faith and 
gospel into the lives of the men and ~ 
women, but first of all he sets out to 
gain their friendship because he is their 
friend, their confidence because he him- 
self has confidence in Christ.”—British 
Information Services. Dan 


JUNE IN THE 
STOUGHTON CHURCH 


June was a busy month at the 
Stoughton, Mass., church. On the 4th, 
the local Masonic Lodge and Masons 
from other towns ‘attended worship 
service. On the 10th, the annual church- 
school picnic was held on the spacious 
grounds of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wood. 
On the 11th, Children’s Day was ob- 
served. Two hundred thirty people 
were present and ten children were bap- 
tized. Tater four were baptized in a 
home. On the 14th, the Youth Fellow- 
ship held its annual banquet in the 
Toll House at Whitman, when gifts 
were presented to Rev. A. Avery Gates, 
S.T.D., pastor, and Mrs. Gates in rec- 
ognition of their work with the young 
people. On the 18th, the local Rotary 
Club, of which Dr. Gates is a member, 
and out-of-town Rotarians attended 
worship services. On the 25th, the local 
Eastern Star and Amaranth Orders, in 
both of which Dr. and Mrs. Gates are 


officers, attended worship services. 


WHO’S WHO 


Russett Henry Srarrorp is minister 
of the famous Old South Church, Boston. 


Wruiam H. Carrwricut was teach- 
ing at the University of Minnesota and 
studying for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 


Harrier E. Drutey is secretary of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention, editor of 
the state paper, and pastor of a cireuit 
of churches. 


Errrm McCoiium Jones, lecturer and 
author, is pastor of the Universalist 
church in Webster, Iowa. 


A. Lynn Booru is minister of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church of Utica, N. Y. 


Gorpvon McKrrman is pastor-elect of 
All Souls’ Church (Universalist) , 
Worcester, Mass. 


STANLEY MANNING is minister of the 
Universalist church of Hartford, Conn., 
and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America, 


Una W. Harsen is a member of 
the Congregational Church. She has 
contributed to various publications, 
including the leading religious journals. 


Ciement F. Roprnson, head of the 
firm of Robinson and Richardson, law- 
yers, Portland, Maine, is a prominent 
Universalist layman. 


Marearet B. Crook is a member of 
the Department of Religion and Biblical 
Literature, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 
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Frederick A. Bisbee 


N commenting on the anniversary number of THE 

Curistr1An Leaner, Carrie A. Ritter of Utica writes 
of her admiration and affection for Rev. Frederick A. 
Bisbee, our immediate predecessor, who was editor 
of this paper for twenty-two years. Many, still living, 
share her feeling. Many of those now on our sub- 
scription list took Taz Lraper when he was editor 
and know the kind of work that he did. His writing 
and his editing were expressions of the man. The 
man, crippled in early years, often in pain, was a sunny, 
courageous personality, whose influence was pervasive 
and far-reaching. 

Congregations enjoyed Dr. Bisbee as a preacher. 
On a number of occasions, he was an interim preacher 
for parishes without a pastor. “The joy of the Lord” 
was in him. A smile often was on his lips. A joke 
often was on his tongue. 

He was a great contrast to his predecessor, Dr. 
Emerson, and probably as great a contrast to his 
successor. It is with editors as with preachers—a 
successor of the same type is “compared” with the 
one who has laid the burden down, but a successor of 
a different type cannot be compared so easily. Eaton 
followed Chapin in New York and had a chance to 
succeed because no one expected him to do what 
Chapin had done. So no one expected Frederick 
Bisbee to be a Dr. Emerson. He was gentler, less 
controversial, more adroit, a peacemaker. There 
could be a world war and he would say little or noth- 
ing about it. And yet he believed with all his heart 
in applying our gospel to the needs of men. 

He had a deep feeling for John Murray and 
Thomas Potter, with whom organized Universalism 
began in the Western world. He was given the heavy 
task of editing the addresses and sermons delivered at 
the 150th anniversary of the landing of Murray at 
Good Luck, New Jersey, and the bringing out of the 
anniversary volume entitled “From Good Luck to 
Gloucester.” Dr. Bisbee’s fine imagination showed in 
his editorial comment, when he brought Murray and 
Potter back to the celebration at Murray Grove. 

“We of this generation,” he wrote, “do not yet 
know and understand them. We like to think of our 


-ewn superiority and speak of them in patronizing 


tones. We know so much more, we are so liberalized 
that we have become narrow and conceited and laugh 
at their peculiar ways, but we must remember that 
they lived 150 years ago and were farther in advance 
of their times than we are in advance of them. They 
had all the elemental virtues that we possess and 
some which we are liable to forget. They, in the very 


spirit of the Master, gave themselves in simple yet 
complete self-sacrifice to the leadership of truth as 
they saw it. Only when we are doing as well can we 
afford to criticize or patronize.” 

Dr. Bisbee was a patient man. He had learned 
patience through suffering. And in his later years as 
editor with the coming of an aggressive and brilliant 
manager to the Publishing House, who had many 
ideas and methods at variance with his own, he drew 
on his stores of patience and went through to the end 
without conflict. He was in truth the “Front-Porch 
Philosopher” that in his last series of articles he 
called himself. It was the philosophy of a keen ob- 
server, well aware of the foibles and weaknesses of 
our common human nature and yet intent always on 
covering them with a mantle of charity. He, like 
God, could wait. He is buried at Murray Grove, New 
Jersey, a place of sacred pilgrimage to all Universalists, 
for there Murray met Potter and Potter saved 
Murray. 


MISS FOLSOM RESIGNS 


ISS IDA M. FOLSOM, executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women, presented 
her resignation at a meeting in June of the national 
board of the organization, effective August 1, and it 
was accepted. She attended the Midwest Institute 
and the Institute of Churchmanship at Ferry Beach 
and then retired to her home in Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
Miss Folsom’s work has been highly successful 
because first of all she is a noble person, and secondly 
she has a clear mind and an unselfish heart. She 
has made a notable contribution. 


CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
TAKE UNANIMOUS ACTION ON 
UNIVERSALISTS 


HE Congregational-Christian Churches at their 

General Council session in Grand Rapids by 
unanimous vote took action favoring the election of 
the Universalist Church of America to the Federal 
Council. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Voted that the General Council of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches is gratified to learn that the Universalist 
Church of America, with which it has had such long 
comradeship in the preservation and furtherance of the 
evangelical tradition, is seeking admission to the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and expresses 
the hope that this application will be favorably received 
and the Universalist Church admitted to its Federal Council. 
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COULD THIS BE AIMED AT THE 
UNIVERSALISTS? 


S reported in our news pages, the General 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. gave formal warning to the Federal Council 
that the continued co-operation of Presbyterians with 
the Council depended on the Council’s “maintaining 
the evangelical position as set forth in the preamble 
of its constitution.” A spokesman explained this 
action by saying that “approaches were being made 
to the Federal Council from time to time by bodies 
which do not share this position.” The only body 
that has made such approaches from time to time is 
the Universalists, and they do share the position 
stated in the Council’s constitution, though there are 
a good many, probably including some Presbyterians, 
who cannot understand this. We have previously 
discussed this whole matter at length (editorial, 
January 27, 1943). The Federal Council’s only 
announced theological test is that implied in its 
statement of purpose: “. . . more fully to manifest 


the essential oneness of the Christian churches of. 


America in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and 
Savior...” The Universalists, like some other com- 
-munions such as the Disciples, are unwilling to regard 
the Nicene formulation as an indispensable part of 
the charter of the church or its acceptance as the 
criterion of evangelical faith. But one of their 
standard writers has made this statement concerning 
the Universalist position: “Whenever occasion has 
required, the association and conventions have not 
hesitated to declare in unambiguous language that 
the Universalist Church bows to the lordship of Jesus 
Christ and accepts his religion as a revelation from 
God.” Which seems to be a pretty clear-cut evan- 
gelicalism that should meet all the requirements for 
“fellowship, service and co-operation”—words quoted 
from the Federal Council’s statement of purpose—with 
other Christian churches. It is a sad situation if the 
Presbyterian General Assembly meant to threaten 
withdrawal from the Federal Council if the repeated, 
and repeatedly ignored, application of the Universal- 
ists for admission is given favorable consideration— 
The Christian Century. 


THAT STILETTO BENEATH THE WINGS OF 
LOVE 
N a package with a copy of Fellowship, two copies of 

Wings of Love and other pacifist bulletins we find 
a letter which expresses doubt as to whether we will 
read the literature because of our “intensely militaristic 
inclinations.” 

Militaristic is an adjective derived from militarism. 
Militarism means “predominance of the military class 
or prevalence of their ideals; subordination of the civil 
ideals or policies of a government to the military; the 
spirit which exalts military virtues and ideals; the policy 
of aggressive military preparedness.” 

To charge a man, whose life is dedicated to the 
gospel of Christ and to ideals of peace, with putting 
ideals of force above ideals of love, is sticking a knife 
into him. We should get along better with some of 
these lovers of their fellow men if their butcher knives 
were not so long and their stilettoes so sharp. 
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VICTOR A. FRIEND NOMINATED 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER, “with wmensauaue 


women of all shades of political conviction as 
members of its journalistic family, does not endorse 
candidates for public office. It urges participation in 
politics, voting in primaries and elections, fairness to 
opponents, intelligent study of public questions and 
conscientiousness in ‘action. 

No paper can support any principle without 
implying support of the candidates that most firmly 
stand for the principle. And this is bound to happen. 
Nobody can help it. Either one must be deaf and 
dumb about what is going on in the world or lay 
himself open to a charge of partisanship. The only 
solution for a worker in the field of religion is “to 
hew to the line and let the chips fly where they may.” 

With this exordium permit us to say that we are 
delighted that the Republican Party has put forward, 
as a candidate for the office of member of the Goy- 
ernor’s Council, so clear, fair and able a man as Victor 
A. Friend. Nor is our pleasure dimmed by the fact 
that he is president of the Universalist Publishing 
House. Republicans and Democrats, Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants will support him im the election be- 
cause he is a friend of man. 


BALANCING BUDGETS © 


BUDGET is an annual estimate of revenue and 
expenditure. Balancing a budget means holding 
expenditures down to income. A person does not 
have to be a Chancellor of the Exchequer or a budget 
director to know the meaning of living within income. 
Every person is faced with the problem. 

In the days of our grandfathers a big element of 
morality lay in not running into debt. It was a town 
scandal when a person embarked on a course of spend- 
ing more than he had. Those standards have been 
relaxed somewhat because of the fact that most 
business in modern times is done on credit. We do 
not worry so much about going into debt. Though 


intelligent people know the difference between money - 


borrowed as capital and money borrowed for living 
expenditures, the vast amounts borrowed tend to 
make us change our ideas about living within our 
income. 

And of course great good is done at times by debt. 
The farmer who runs up a big doctor’s bill to save his 
wife, or for some other family emergency; the parent 
who spends more than he earns to educate his chik 
dren, are illustrations of the truth. The United States 
Government, faced with a global war and the problem 
of its continuimg existence, borrows sums of stagger- 
ing proportions. People know that the situation 
justifies the expenditure. There are no Republicans 
and no Democrats when it comes to bond sales. 

It is salutary, however, to remind ourselves that 


tthe old laws of solvency and insolvency still exist and. 


that they are about as inflexible and unchanging as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. Thrift remains 
a virtue. Prodigality remains a vice. It is just as 
important now as always for individuals to live within 
their income. And it is just as important for churches. 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, the new president of the 
Universalist Church of America, backed by the Board 
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_ of Trustees, has served notice on everybody concerned 


that however true it may be that much good work 
may have been done by the use of capital funds, the 


time has come when the church must cut its bread . 


to fit its butter and live within its income. 

Of course if we do not want to make cuts in impor- 
tant work there is a simple way out: we can increase 
our income not by a few trickles but by the sub- 
stantial amounts that in our judgment are entirely 
possible in our denomination. 

The treasurer of the Universalist Church of 
America has been standing up in General Assemblies 
for many years and demanding action. Now it is 


- coming. 


DO-THEY LIKE TO KILL? 


ie a recent editorial commenting on the twenty- 
eight churchmen who issued a statement opposing 
what has been called “obliteration” bombing, we said 
we should like to know what our men in the armed 
forces had to say about it. Since then there have 
been comments from our fighting men, but we think 
one of the best reflections of their attitude appears in 
a letter we have received from Chaplain Ward E. Gage 
(Hq. 30th Infantry). We print it in full for our 
readers: 


Since everyone is having his or her say on the subject of 
“obliteration” bombing, I feel that I ought to add my thoughts 
on the issue. 

I have been in the chaplaincy for over two years and with 
an infantry outfit through over six months of actual combat. 
I feel somewhat as did Antoine de Saint Exupéry when he 
said to Dorothy Thompson: “One hasn’t the right to write 
who doesn’t participate in the agony of his fellow beings. If 
I didn’t resist with my life, ’d be unable to write.” 

I know of no appeal that has caused more comment among 
the men of this infantry regiment (except, possibly, the appeal 
for strikes by a certain union leader of the United Mine 
Workers) than the appeal of the twenty-eight Protestant 
ministers against the bombing of German cities. 

The men with whom I have discussed the issue (and I 
think they speak the mind of all Allied soldiers) , are of one 
‘voice in desiring to find a way of acting in their present 
environment without destroying buildings and cities, without 
injuring civilians, without inflicting harm upon children, 
women, the aged, without killing human beings. I know I 
speak the thoughts of these men when I say this. They have 
no desire to kill and destroy, but we find under the present 
circumstances we must act contrary to those desires. No one 
has as yet devised a means of fighting a war without the 
destruction of life and property. 

The handwriting has been on the wall as far as German 
cities were concerned for some time. It was incumbent upon 
the leaders of Germany to evacuate from these cities all 
persons not contributing to the war effort. Those who are 
contributing to the war effort on the home front should have 
no right to expect protection from the horrors of war that are 
faced by soldiers every day. We feel, as do the twenty-eight 
ministers, that needless waste of life-and destruction of 
property are inexcusable in the sight of God and man. But, 
who is to decide what is and isn’t necessary in war? These 
American doughboys on the Anzio Beachhead know that by 
curtailing the output on the home front you interfere with the 
ability and efficiency of the soldiers on the “real” front. And, 
do those ministers want us to sit here on this “billiard table” 
till doomsday? Would they suggest that the Allies invade the 
European fortress before bombing important industrial 


centers, railway communications, etc.? 
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These soldiers have to fight a war and they have to fight 

it with the implements of war. Their one desire is to get it 

over with as quickly as possible and with as little loss of 

human life as is necessary. War requires us to do everything 

necessary, though horrible, to achieve victory. The only way 

to do this and to save the lives of these fighting men who had 

nothing to do with getting us into it in the first place, is to 
get on with it and get it over with.—_The Churchman. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The brave pronouncements of Catholic priests in 
Germany and the principles laid down by the pope 
stand in striking contrast to the advice by the Cath- 
olic hierarchy in France to support the infamous 
Pétain-Laval Government. 


* * * * 


Another problem that has baffled scientists for half 
a century has been solved: Dr. Woodward and Dr. 
Doering have developed a chemical method of dupli- 
cating quinine. 
* * * * : 
Probably several millions of people this year will 
discover what a delightful summer resort home can be. 


* * * * 


Dwight L. Moody seemed to have achieved self- 
mastery, but it was Moody who said, “I have had 
more trouble with myself than with any other man.” 


* * * * 


Waiting to go over the top or to invade a conti- 
nent is harder than to start and to grapple with 
the dangers, frightful though they may be. 

* * * * 


Just as strong as Methodist action in support of 
the war of our country on the Axis nations were their 
declarations against anti-Semitism, unequal treatment 
of Orientals, and discrimination in housing, educa- 
tional facilities and transportation against. Negroes. 

* * * * 


“Through unity in and above conflicting functions 
of his being,” writes Nels Ferré, “normal man grows.” 
Religion alone can help man achieve that unity. 


* * * * 


“Is it true,” asks a friend, “that many so-called 
liberal churches exist not to discover the truth but to 
be different?” 


* * * * 


“All chaplains wear the same uniform,” said 
Quentin Reynolds. “There is only one God at the 
front.” 

* * * * 

Remember the story of poor old dog Tray. One 
WAC or WAVE or churchman arrested in bad com- 
pany may not-be bad at all but the organization gets 
a black mark. 

* * * * 

If all that there is to religion is a union of just men 
to promote economic justice, why call the union a 
religion? 

* * * * 

Why believe in God and worship him if your life 
contributes nothing toward establishing his justice and 
fair play among men? 
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Expanding Frontiers in the Ministry 


Russell Henry Stafford 


Autobiographical address delivered at the State Conjerence of Congregational- 
Christian Churches in the Old South Church, Boston, May 16, 1944. 


T is just thirty years (May, 1944) since I was 

ordained to the Christian ministry. Thirty years 
is neither a very long time nor a very short time of 
service. We of the thirty-year class by no means 
regard ourselves: ‘as among the graybeards—perhaps 
because most of us are clean-shaven. But on the other 
hand we have to admit that when the classic phrase, 
“Fathers and Brethren,” is used in addressing some 
reverend assembly, in the view of most of those present 
we are among the fathers rather than the brethren. At 
any rate, thirty years is long enough to have observed 
many trends of change and their partial fulfillment or 
frustration. 

I recall with some amusement how I happened to 
become a Congregational minister. My denomina- 
tional antecedents are mixed. My father’s family 
were Massachusetts Episcopalians. His father and 
mother made a sedate runaway marriage—a Boston 
girl with money and a boy from Provincetown with 
none—and went out as pioneers into Northern Michi- 
gan. They became Presbyterians, a bit on the grim 
side, when a High Church rector brought incense and 
folderol to their town. My mother’s father was born 
a Presbyterian, but experienced religion in a Methodist 
meeting in Southern Michigan, and at nineteen began 
a career of seventy-one years as a Methodist parson, 
without ever losing a certain dry quality of logic and 
humor derived from his Calvinistic heritage. In their 
early life together, in Milwaukee, I believe my father 
and mother first tried a Presbyterian church, but were 
driven out by austerity and drought into the more 
opulent bosom of Methodism. My own boyhood 
recollections are of a Methodist church in Minneapolis, 
which lacked most if not all of the characteristic notes 
of its communion, and I judge was as like the Old 
South Church of that period in social atmosphere as 
two peas in a pod, except for the differences between 
West and East, which have never in my day been as 
noticeable as they are still supposed to be by many 
untraveled natives of New England. 

From early childhood I was intent upon entering 
the ministry, in part from emulation of my maternal 
grandfather, widely known in this country and Great 
Britain in the early days of the temperance agitation 
as John Russell of Michigan, the founder of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Party in 1872. He was my hero in 
youth, and he is still one of my heroes. So I was 
licensed to preach in the Methodist Church, while 
still in college, and supplied four charges for brief 
periods on those credentials, in California and Min- 
nesota, before going on graduation from the University 
of Minnesota to Drew Theological Seminary, a Method- 
ist institution. 


I went to Drew for two reasons. First, a bishop 
close to my family advised that a natural-born radical 
like me ought to find out the conservative point of 
view. I did; they hadn’t any. Second, after a college 
minor in Hebrew I wanted to major in that language, 
and Prof. Robert William Rogers of Drew was 
probably the ablest teacher of Hebrew im the English- 
speaking world in that period. Certainly he was the 
greatest teacher I ever had in any subject. He was a 
doctor of Oxford, Dublin, and Leipzig, to mention but 
a few of his affiliations, and I have since been told that 
he had refused a chair in the University of Oxford. I 
was enormously repaid for the venture which took me 
to his imstruction. 

But at Drew I ran up against Methodism in its 
extreme forms, which I had never surmised before. 
including Methodist politics at its most equivocal 
and horrendous, centered upon the coveted episcopacy. 
And what I found, I did not like. At the end of six 
weeks I had resolved that I would never be a Method- 
ist minister. I felt that I had it in me to become 
an oleaginous ecclesiastical politician of the slickest 
type, and my conscience insisted that I must get out 
of the way of that temptation. Which way, then, 
should I turn? 

My first thought was of the Episcopal Church of 
my forebears. I was sure that it had clean hands, I 
suspected it of having a pure heart, I liked its dignity, 
and I knew that within its wide range of opinion there 
was plenty of room for a man Christian in personal 
commitment to think freely and preach honestly. 
Timidly I broached the contemplated change at home. 
But there I encountered an insuperable obstacle. One 
of my father’s cousins had married a High Church 
lady, who was one of my mother’s dearest friends, and 
who with singular tactlessness had for years repeatedly 
expressed the hope that dear Russell would some day 
come into the true church. My mother has never 
enjoyed being high-hatted. Neither have I. So I 
understood exactly what she meant when she said 
that it would break her heart to have me turn out 
anything but a Methodist. What she meant had 
nothing to .do with being a Methodist. She meant 
that the particular transfer then under discussion 
would give altogether too much satisfaction to my 
beloved cousin-in-law once removed. On reflection, 
with discreet avoidance on both sides of naming the 
actual point of reference, I agreed. So—exit Anglican- 
ism, with its pomp and circumstance. 

Whither then to turn? I was in a quandary. I 
stayed put at Drew, awaiting developments, and enjoy- 
ing my classes with Professor Rogers, which I should 
have been loath to leave on any account. Up to then 
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I had no knowledge whatever of Congregationalism 
beyond a vague notion that Congregational ministers 
were locally elected, presumably from among the unin- 
structed laity, and that their orders were terminated 
upon expiry or cancellation of their local contracts. I 
had heard of Pilgrims and Puritans, to be sure; but 
nobody had ever told me that they were Congrega- 
tionalists. I had never been acquainted with any Con- 
gregationalists, as far as I knew, except one spinster 
schoolteacher who plagued my childhood with psycho- 
logical discussions of my development, and her mother, 
a spinsterish and querulous old widow whom I intensely 
disliked. I had never attended a Congregational 
church, except once in 1900, when my mother took me 
to Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, then still in its 
ugly old downtown building, to hear Lyman Abbott; 
because he was a famous heretic—as one might go to 
the circus to see a panda. 

Years later I knew Dr. Abbott very well—a great 
gentleman and a grand old patriarch, who looked like 
an aristocratic Hebrew prophet in court circles—and 
I was all but intimately acquainted with his daughter 
and her husband, the Francis Jordans of Brooklyn, 
going in and out of their home every week or so for 
several years. I once asked Mrs. Jordan how on 
earth so eminently sound a thinker as her father got 
his reputation for heresy. She replied promptly, 
“Because he always refused to use a hackneyed 
religious word when he could find a fresh and vigorous 
synonym or equivalent.” She added, “I wish you 
would try preaching sometime for three months with- 
out ever once using the word spiritual. Invent other 
ways to tell what you would be making that word 
mean at that particular point if you did use it.” I am 
still finding food for thought in those suggestions. 

I was still poised in dubiety within the Methodist 
scene, having not the slightest inkling of the obvious 
outcome, when the break came, and I was introduced 
to Congregationalism. It came about in this way. 
Dr. Cadman asked the president of Drew to nominate 
a young man as his part-time assistant. The president 
sent for me; beyond any question, he picked on me 
because I had a degree from a great university instead 
of a backwater college, and because I had a good 
tailor—both of which advantages were due to my 
father, not to myself. He invited me to go in to see 
Dr. Cadman at his church in Brooklyn. I had never 
been in Brooklyn, I had never heard of Dr. Cadman. 
I had no idea what kind of church his was, except that 
it was not Methodist. But I asked no questions: mine 
not to reason why. The president would have been 
horrified if he had known my inner thoughts. He would 
have snatched me back as a brand from the burning, 
if he had even faintly guessed that I was speculating 
as to whether this might not be my way out from the 
clanking machine-shop of Methodism into fresh woods, 
and pastures new, never mind what the denomination 
might be. But I was ever a good dissembler. He did 
not guess. I went. It was. And the denomination 
was Congregational. 

So it happened, in the providence of God, that I 
entered upon the happiest of relations with the great- 
est man I have ever known; and the best, except my 
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father. I continued my studies at Drew, in a more 
cheerful mood, and was duly graduated there. And the 
more I saw of Congregationalism, from under Dr. 
Cadman’s wing, the better I liked it. Nevertheless 
my chief strenuously withstood me at first when I 
asked for Congregational ordination. He protested 
that he was not in the business of stealing sheep. 
But I insisted. And he was never one to hold out 
against people he trusted and loved, unless they were 
morally in the wrong—when he could be as severe 
though still as magnanimous as God in the Last Judg- 
ment. Thus on May 29, 1914, I was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in the Congregational fellowship 
at Central Church, Brooklyn, then at the zenith of its 
strength, with more than twenty-five hundred mem- 
bers. Dr. Cadman was moderator of the Ecclesiastical 
Council. Our neighbor, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
preached the sermon. And the grave and blessed 
Dr. A. J. Lyman extended the right hand of fellowship. 

I pause over one phase of this reminiscence to 
remark that at the time I was ordained, and thereafter 
until I actually came to Boston to be settled over this 
parish in 1927, the sole reason that ever occurred to 
me as lying in anyone’s mind for preferring our fellow- 
ship to any other was that we were completely emanci- 
pated from dogma and clear of heresy trials, while 
moving in the central stream of traditional Christian 
doctrine and conviction. The early history of Con- 
gregationalism I find interesting today, but it has not 
even now any weight in my thought as against equally 
glorious chapters—with equally conspicuous blots— 
in the past of many other bodies. I became and remain 
a Congregationalist because we are wholeheartedly 
loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ, whom I am prepared 
personally to describe with the World Council of 
Churches as God and Savior, yet we are free of all 
trammels of hierarchy and antique symbol to seek 
ever more light upon that living Word through all 
available channels of truth, and with utmost scruple 
for its testing by the same canons of evidence and 
reason which apply in all other regions of enquiry. 
In this spirit of thé fellowship, which actually dates 
no farther back than the Andover Controversy and 
Dr. Gordon’s installation here, rather than in our 
remote continuity with the seventeenth-century New 
England theocracy and its saints and sinners, lies to 
my thinking our claim to national extension and 
influence. If this evangelical freedom had occurred in 
any other context, I would have followed that gleam 
without regard for its context, which is under God 
what we ordinarily designate as accidental. 

With the passing of the years, and increasing 
familiarity with the jargon and behavior pattern of 
this tribe of the New Israel, I have grown, I suppose, 
into a confirmed Congregationalist. I am content in 
this fellowship, and I do not see any longer. how I 
could ever have been content anywhere else. I have 
a deep denominational loyalty. Yet in my mind 
denominational loyalty is no more than on a par with 
family loyalty. I am glad, or at least I am not sorry, 
that my name is Stafford. And I propose as far as in 
me lies to see to it that no dishonor ever attaches 
through my fault to that name and clan. But I am 
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an American much more than I am a Stafford. I want 
to be a good Stafford because only so can I be a good 
American. I can imagine changing my name to 
Smith; I cannot imagine ever being willingly anything 
but an American. In like manner I want to be a good 
Congregationalist in order to be a good Christian. 
I would be ashamed to be such a poor Christian as 
to put being a Congregationalist first. 

So, in what I have to suggest as to changes in the 
tone, tempo and direction of the ministry within the 
last thirty years, I shall not be thinking of our own 
clerical fraternity only, but in general of the ministry 
in all the denominations near to ours in general com- 
mitment, attitude and aspiration. In interdenomina- 
tional groups nowadays, made up of educated men, 
there is nothing on the surface to differentiate us from 
cur colleagues who are Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, or—I might almost say— 
what not; and I doubt whether there be anything 
vital in the depths, either. Certainly, if there be, 
I have not been able to discover it. It is of the 
ministry as it is made up of Christ-hearted, modern- 
minded men everywhere in this country, whatever 
their labels, that I will speak, though with apologies 
for the limitations of my experience, and _ possible 
misplacement of emphases in consequence. 

The phrase I have chosen to designate the changes 
I feel that I have witnessed is “expanding frontiers.” 
It would perhaps be better to call them deepening 
insights and widening horizons, the processes operating 
concurrently, and interpenetrating. And I believe 
they all stem from that awful convulsion to which we 
now refer as World War I. World War I was a far 
greater shock to thoughtful Christians than World 
War II. For it came after a ninety-nine years’ lull. 
To be sure, there had been numerous wars in that 
period of about a century, some of them—the Crimean 
War, the Franco-Prussian War, the American Civil 
War, for instance—of considerable magnitude. And 
from minor incidents of that era date major practices 
In subsequent conflicts. In the Boer War, the British 
are said to have invented the concentration camp. 
In putting down the Philippine insurrection for in- 
dependence, shortly after their conquest of the islands 
from Spain, the Americans are said to have invented 
the water cure, or torture by forcible feeding of water, 
a favorite Fascist device in later days. Yet all those 
wars had been relatively circumscribed, and were 
fought out politely, as it were, by the Marquess of 
Queensberry’s rules, with most of the nations looking 
on from a safe distance as ringside spectators. There 
had been nothing to recall the all-devouring ferocity 
of the Thirty Years’ War or the Napoleonic campaigns. 
And we had been persuaded, through wishful thinking 
mm neglect of such iron realities as British armed 
mastery of the seas, that peace had at last been 
rendered normal among mankind, in testimony of 
substantial and enduring social progress. Surely there 
could never in these civilized times be another general 
and unrestrained conflict of the major powers at once. 
That pleasant delusion blinded us to many things in 
man and society which have to be reckoned with if 
our world view is not to be thin, fragile, and in 
ulterior event bitterly disappointing. 
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Bitter disappointment, too black to bear thinking 
about, bore down upon all us eager sophomorical 
idealists, and for a time submerged us, in the apocalyp- 
tic year 1914, only a few months after I was ordained. 
It took us so completely by surprise, and it plunged 
us into horror and despair so much deeper than any * 
revulsion experienced since 1939 by those who have 
grown up in a disillusioned world, that there is no way 
of describing our sensations then which can convey 
an adequate impression to younger people. That war 
was not merely the break-up of an unstable inter- 
national pattern; it was the violent smashing of a 
delicate and delicious dream which had hypnotized 
everybody but the Fundamentalists. They, for all 
their revolting antirational obscurantism, were at this 
one point, of expecting chaos to recur, wiser than the 
rest. I can best summarize the impact of that abomi- 
nable awakening to wicked hazard by saying that it 
was at least ten years after the 1918 Armistice before 
I could bear to read anything at all about the con- 
ditions of actual combat in the war’s course. 

Now this tremendous shock it was, with the conse- 
quent overturn of all our ideas about the steady 
upward trend of history—our bland evolutionary 
optimism—which brought us to our senses and stirred 
us up to seek and find the deepening insights and 
widening horizons to which I have referred. First of 
all, something had to happen to the vast congeries of 
notions implying that the millennium would be 
attained through social reform, which was labeled the 
Social Gospel. Let me not be taken to mean that the 
Social Gospel was utterly mistaken. Nor were all its 
proponents shallowpates. Walter Rauschenbusch, for 
example, was a great theologian and in the main a 
sober realist. Nevertheless the Social Gospel, which 
all but entirely dominated liberal evangelical minds 
in my seminary days, did propose, beyond its valuable 
elucidation of the social implications in Christ’s 
Gospel, that the Kingdom of God should be brought 
in on earth by men, primarily through intelligent and 
generous legislation. It reckoned with no grave 
resistances at the core of human nature. And it left 
no room for divine surprise beyond our anticipation. 
The Kingdom would simply be the earth cleaned up 
by external improvements and reordering. And it 
was already well on the way. 

I do not need to tell you how all/that has changed. 
We talk nowadays of “Social Action” instead; and 
there is significance in the improved vocabulary. 
We still and increasingly recognize, with gratitude to 
the Social Gospel pioneers for restoring this neglected 
accent, that Christians must act as Christians in 
society, and must study how to do so to good effect, 
just as if their efforts were all that could be counted 
on to achieve a final divine result. But we have 
learned from disaster that our predictions are nothing 
worth, and that our best may still be crushed in some 
awful moment by other men’s worst, without, how- 
ever, any diminution of God’s ultimate sovereignty, 
or of the prospect of that Kingdom, splendidly sur- 
passing our present power to imagine, which at long 
last he, and not we, will bring in. In consequence I 
believe it to be true that the social applications of 
religion are generally accepted today, at least in 
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principle, with much less controversy on the part of 
conservatives; while at the same time our very 
modesty in appreciating, as we have been forced to do, 
the tenuousness of human endeavors’ and achieve- 
ments, has turned us to trustfulness toward God alone 
for the outcome. We are released from a paralyzing 
sense of sole responsibility, to achieve an actually 
heightened effectiveness in social action, because we 
work in a calmer and less bumptious spirit, and with 
more humility and conscious dependence toward God. 

Allusion may fittingly be made here to the health- 
ful lessons taught us by the lamentable fact that 
woman suffrage has but doubled the electorate instead 
of cleaning up politics, as we once supposed it. would 
do; and by the failure of the Prohibition experiment. 
We who supported the victorious Anti-Saloon League 
instead of the sane but derided National Prohibition 
Party had taken it for granted that any statute, how- 
ever enacted, would be a law. The outcome has 
made it evident that no statute is a true law unless 
it have the support of an overwhelming public opinion, 
as in the case, for instance, of the law against theft. 
This rediscovery of the nature of law, as a description 
of the common sentiment rather than a prescription 
of what it ought to be, not only illuminates the 
democratic process as such, but recalls us to that 
element of persuasion-in lieu of compulsion which is 
of the essence of God’s own dealings with mankind 
as revealed in the Gospel. 

_ A&A second change, correlative with the first, has 
been the return to theology. I use the expression 
advisedly. In my youth sociology bade fair to super- 
sede theology as the major intellectual interest of the 


clergy. Fortunately for our mental integrity, salvation 
by sociology proved soon to be a fizzle, while the 
great perennial problems of human life and destiny 
and of cosmic meaning in which they could be given 
place and proportion were forced once more by the 
living hell of war into the forefront of attention every- 
where. Time and capacity alike fail me for detailing 
the aspects and stages of this revival in all circles of 
concern for ultimate questions. Many trends of 
thought, philosophical and theological, have converged, 
lo stir us ministers up and bring us back to our main 
business of seeing basic truth clearly for ourselves, and 
helping our fellow men to understand, not current 
events and political platforms, but themselves and 
God. One thinks at random of the brilliant perversity 
of Oswald Spengler, without faith in God or man, and 
of Karl Barth and the Neo-Orthodox, with a warped 


‘view of God because they have forgotten the Incarna- 


tion and lost all faith in man; of the hilarious inepti- 
tude, precious because so stimulating to a healthful 
scorn, of the religious agnostics absurdly miscalling 
themselves “humanists,” who were taken quite seri- 
ously for an incredible moment a decade or so ago, 
with their imperturbable exaltation of man in spite 
of everything, and their rather supercilious distrust of 
God’s very existence save as a human projection; 
of the varied grandeurs of Bergson, Eddington, Jeans, 
Temple, Tennant; Maritain, Berdyaev, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The list might be continued indefinitely. 
But what it amounts to is that it is no longer fashion- 
able, even in the ministry, to pass by the things that 
really matter, on the other side of the road. We are 
at last alive again to the squalor as well as the glory 
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in man intrinsically, and not by social accident; to the 
magnificence and breathtaking holiness as well as the 
benignancy of God; and to the incomparable im- 
portance of straight thinking—call it by the Greek 
equivalent, “orthodoxy,” if you wish, but bind it to 
no creed yet compiled—as a basis for straight Christian 
living in this complex and often appalling world. 

The third change I would note is a synthesis of the 
churches into the Church, the Una Sancta, the bride 
of Christ and his continuing incarnation; a synthesis 
of the nations into an international, or preferably a 
transnational, concept of one world; and the synthesis 
of both these syntheses into the majestic realization 
of One World Church, existing on a parity among all 
nations, and of which all denominations are on a parity 
as members. That ethical obligations transcend 
national frontiers; that the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit transcends sectarian frontiers; that nations 
and churches alike are designed in the will of God 
to supplement one another rather than for self- 
assertive competition; that the church throughout 
the world is a movement on the march to spread at 
home and abroad, through parishes and missions 
alike, the one penetrating, transforming, redemptive 
influence of Mary’s Son, the Savior of all men; that 
the one test of any church’s validity, whatever its 
creed, is that it shall be actually moving toward 
that goal—these are dynamic ideas today which 
were but devout academic conjectures, when they were 
entertained at all, thirty years ago. So every minister 
is coming to feel deeply that he is a minister of Christ, 
not of his denomination only, and therefore a colleague 
of every other minister of Christ, all ministers alike 
having the whole world as their common parish. And 
our sacred task is set again in a perspective, forfeited 
ever since the sixteenth century until this generation, 
as broad as the earth, as deep as history, as long as 
future time, and as high as eternity. It is that per- 
spective which for me gives meaning and urgency to 
my prized connection with the American Board. 

Let me but call the names of towns that recapitulate 
the stages through which this awareness has been 
advancing: Edinburgh, four years before our initial 
date, but to be known only by its consequences within 
our period; Stockholm, Lausanne, Jerusalem, Oxford, 
again Edinburgh, Madras, and then Utrecht and 
Geneva. Think of the World Council of Churches now 
substantially emerging like the sun above the war 
clouds; and of the undertaking now on foot to unite 
the eight nation-wide interdenominational agencies of 
the evangelical churches in our country into one great 
Council of the Churches of Christ; and of the rebirth 
now observable, to the joy of all beholders, in the 
ancient and venerable Eastern Orthodox Church in 
the many European lands of its ascendancy, as an 
alert and advancing member of the one Christian 
household. All these things have come to pass since 
my ordination. They are collectively a wellspring of 
hope and high devotion. Seen in this setting of unity 
realized by numberless Christian bodies through and 
beyond their honorable diversity, such essays toward 
organic union of small segments for mere putative con- 
venience and enhanced efficiency, as the tentative 
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rapprochements between Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians and between ourselves and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, dwindle in weight and significance, 
whatever their issue may be. 

Social Action and a divine hope, in place of the 
Social Gospel and a man-made Kingdom of God; a . 
salutary return to firm, consecutive, daring theological 


interest; a realization that there is One Holy Church 


in One Needy World, wherein all are brethren—these 
are expansions of the frontiers of Christian action, and 
of the dimensions of the ministry which directs it, 
which have come about in my time. They have not 
come only in spite of the terrors of this time of troubles 
through which we are passing, and the wars which 
punctuate its labored course with fearful slaughter and 
devastation. They have also come, paradoxically, and 
in proof of the providence of God overruling human 
I trust 
I have never been insensitive to the tensions of our 
era. Yet when I contrast the superficiality and the 
complacent narrowness of general Christian opinion, 
even in the forward wing, in May, 1914, with the 
deepened sense of man’s need and God’s truth and 
grace, and the broadened outreach of the practical 
Christian intelligence to embrace all tribes and tongues 
of man in comprehension that peace and brotherhood 
among them are feasible and must be actualized, which 
live in all our hearts in May, 1944, I declare that these 
thirty years have been a good time in which to be a 
Christian minister. And even better times are in sight 
for our vocation, in its service for God to all sorts and 
conditions of men, whether the fortunes of our cause 
go up or down in outward semblance as the sequel of 
World War II. So in closing I proclaim my faith in 
our calling as the noblest and most rewarding to be 
found on earth, and my gratitude that by God’s voice 
through my grandfather I was called to preach the 
Gospel, and through Dr. Cadman to preach it:in the 
Congregational fellowship of churches. 
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These days when clothes coupons are short and 
utility suits grow shorter, it is becoming ever more 
difficult to appear respectable, and there comes a stage, 
if it has not already arrived, when even “make do” 
tactics fail. Here is my remedy. I understand that 
army stores have thousands of yards of tartan ren- 
dered immobile by the 51st Highland Division having 
to wear battle-dress—Gordon with its yellow stripe, 
Seaforth with its white, the dark sombre green of the 
Black Watch, the flashing red of the Camerons, the 
lighter green of the Argyles. Let these be made into 
“Victory Patches,” to eke out the life of trouser knees, 
jacket elbows and other anatomical areas subject to 
undue wear and tear. 

All profits would go to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and help to win the war. We would take 
pride in appearing in public with the seat of our pants 
a flaming fire, and our elbows paying tribute to the 
ancient Mackenzies. Our streets would be as gay as 
a peacetime flower bed and our hearts uplifted by this 
blast of sight as a military band uplifts them with its 
blast of sound.—The Lancet. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 


I—Seen from Afar 


Johannes 


re “afar” in the above title is Washington, D. C., 
i on a superheated day. The “seen” is the little hill 
farm. What this piece starts out to do is to set down 
some cheering comments upon the eye of imagination. 

Usually about the first of June we transfer our base 
of operations from our fourth floor back in Washington 
to our farmhouse in Beards Hollow. The main differ- 
ence from this change, so far as my commuting to 
work is concerned, is that the distance by rail is almost 
one half as great. The time consumed in making the 
trip, however, is not one half as long. It takes six 
and one half hours from Cobleskill, our railroad station, 
to Trinity Place, Boston. It takes only nine hours to 
make the rail journey Washington to Boston. All 
things considered, the 450 miles is a bit easier than the 
245. On both routes, and all routes these days, I am 
apt to be one of a dozen civilians lost among 700 
servicemen plus WACS, WAVES, SPARS and lady 
Marines. 

They are nice folks, these service folks. Only 
eceasionally is the absorption of alcoholic stimulants 
prejudicial to the order and comfort of the passengers. 
True, two sailors did some fierce fighting one Saturday 
night, but consider the provocation. One claimed that 
he had seen more service. Some special adjectives 
preceded the word service and Deity seemed mixed up 
with them. This man had served in a submarine and 
the other man on a destroyer, and naturally they had 
to fight it out. It seemed like an honest fight. They 
rolled out of the diner into the vestibule and when 
separated resumed the fight im my coach at my feet. 
But a waiter from the diner told me that leaving under 
such circumstances they did not pay the bill and the 
three girls with them had to dig up the money neces- 
sary to square things. Could it possibly have been 
adroitly staged? Anyway, it was weather when dogs 
get irritated easily and men too, when nobody wears a 
coat, and the train boy sells all his cold drinks and ice 
cream. 

Washington exclaims over the 90-degree days. 
People here seem to think that they are unusually 
bedeviled by weather. In fact, when it is hot in one 
place it is apt to be almost as hot in every place. To be 
sure, if one gets an east wind off the ocean in hot 
weather the conditions change. But Cobleskill, New 
York, Rangeley, Maine, and Boston, Massachusetts, 
often run Washington a close second in hot weather, 
and our fourth floor back up under the roof in Wash- 
ington is no hotter than our spare room up under the 
eaves at the farm. } 

So in an environment of heat and humidity in 
Washington, dusty and travel-worn, in the third week 
of June I began to see the farm. I knew that I could 
not go to the farm for two or three weeks longer, but 
I could hear the trickle of cold water that falls night 


and day into the concrete tub and see the great white 
clouds moving majestically across the Hollow from one 
ridge to another. Though my vision is a little dim, 
it remains perfect for cumulus clouds in a deep blue 
sky. 

I do not believe in the saying, “Distance lends 
enchantment to the view.” I am 410 miles from the 
farm as I write, and I can see cracked concrete and! 
broken siding as well as if I were there. I can see- 
snakes sliding under the front porch and weeds in the- 
iris and in the Madame’s flower garden. In fact,. 
I well know that people who delay to the first of July 
any attention to growing things are apt to have a 
tangle on their hands. 

But though I have the gift of seeing from afar all 
the signs of absence and neglect, these things never 
crowd out the things that all through the months of 
absence are good medicine for body and brain. In the 
house there is the large living room with its big easy 
chairs—cool on the hottest days—cozy with the open 
fire on chilly summer nights. There is the study with 
rows and rows of books always overflowing though 
parcel after parcel is sent to the public library. I am 
not strong any more for fine print, but I can still do 
great execution on books made from good type. And 
material and fleshly as it may sound, I must confess 
that the old kitchen with its many windows soothes 
and tranquilizes whenever I think about it. I don’t 
mind reactions in Tur CuristiAN LEADER too much, 
but once in a while when I start feeling how misunder- 
stood and injured I am, the thought of the kitchen at 
the farm pulls me out of it. I don’t know whether it is 
the sound of the fire in the kitchen range, or the tea 
kettle as cheery as any that Charles Dickens ever 
heard, or the smell of bacon and corn bread, or the 
kitchen rocking chair in which one can catch thirty 
or a hundred and thirty winks—when I remember 
any one of these points or any one of a dozen others, 
I am helped, and when I remember them all, the 
sensation of comfort and well-being is almost over- 
powering. 

I like to think about the people too. I don’t believe 
that “absence makes the heart grow fonder.” I think 
it is quite likely to make people grow apart. But FE 
never have been away from the folks in the Hollow 
long enough at a time to have my interest in them 
weakened. I admire them so much. We have to run 
our CuristiAn LEeApEr with too little help. But my 
friends in the Hollow always have too little help, and 
it never has been otherwise with them. The man- 
power shortage caused by the war, for them is just 
a little more of the same thing. Where there are 
children they do more, and where there are no children, 
it is a case of getting up earlier and staying up later 
to get through. 
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And if somebody who knows our Hollow rises up 
to declare that I idealize the inhabitants, I reply that 
my private grapevine telegraph tells me all I need to 
know about weaknesses and faults. The thing that 
I never can forget is that both men and women in the 
country districts learn to “manage.” They develop a 
resourcefulness that enables them to devise ways and 
means to bridge gaps, to overcome shortages, and eyen 
to help them out of deep, slippery holes. Out of these 
Hollows and down from these hill farms there come 
troops of boys and girls who bear the burdens and 
fight the battles of our country. So I can’t let myself 
get blue when I ‘think of my friends in the country. 

The vicinity items in the local papers that come to 
Boston and to Washington all through the months that 
we are away tell us of births and deaths, and of count- 
less other changes going on, whether we are there or 
away. Like the movement of a gigantic glacier, 
slowly but irresistibly change does its work. 

Happy are we when we see that it has to be, that 
it is right, that we are a part of it and that in our little 
way perhaps we can help to steer it. 


= 
es 
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“At Long Last... Establish the 
Kingdom of God” 


William H. Cartwright 


(Excerpt from a letter to brothers, sisters, etc., 

dated April 16, 1944.) 
T has been decided that this personis available for 
military service. As of last Wednesday, I am 1-A 
and expect to trade my lieutenant’s uniform (in the 
State Guard) for that of a private in the near future, 
though the exact date has not been set. In such times 
as these, I can have no personal regrets that are not 
all but blotted out by those that everyone must hold 
for the course of civilization. 

May I here set down the thoughts which have 
been going through me with such regularity for the last 
several years that they are completely a part of me? I 
am absolutely convinced that the world is getting bet- 
ter. I say that with as full.a realization as can be 
reached by vicarious methods of the suffermg and 
agony which so many millions of people are going 
through in this war. Possibly, even, I see more really, 
because I have not yet experienced that agony my- 
self, for I can compare my vicarious experience of the 
past and present with less subjectivity than if I were 
rotting in a jungle or burning in oil at sea. And yet, 
I would caution you that I fully understand that I 
may be doing one or the other before the year is out, 
and still speak with optimism. Should such an end 
to life be mine, I would still have lived a better life, 
materially and spiritually, than would have been 
possible in any other generation, in the Western world. 
‘Consider the ceaseless struggle of prehistoric man 
against all the world; consider the torture of captives, 
the agony of the slaves who built the wonders of the 
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ancient world for the favored few as man came into 
the historic period; consider the thirty-first chapter 
of Numbers and a few chapters of Joshua, beginning, 
say, with the seventh or eighth; consider the slaves of 
Greece and Rome, and such things as the annihilation 
of Carthage and the “games” of the Colosseum; con- 
sider the benighted condition of most of Europe, 
Africa and the Americas during most of human time; 
consider the religious wars since the time of Moham- 
med, during which men fought, suffered and died over 
mere matters of form—did these things in the name of 
God; consider the moral turpitude of men, not only 
now but in the past—in feudal time when one of the 
rights of an overlord was the possession of a vassal’s 
bride the first night after the wedding—in the days of 
“chivalry” when a knight dared not go to the Crusades 
unless he had left a chastity belt locked on his wife; 
consider the witch hunts of the Puritans; consider the 
burgesses in Colonial Virginia pondering how to pre- 
vent the clergy from continuing their drunken revels, 
and providing for the dismemberment of unruly 
slaves and for not charging a master with crime should 
a slave die under such treatment unless it could be 
proved that he had intended to kill the Negro, and 
even if found guilty providing that he be not punished; 
consider the morals of the great Franklin, and the fact 
that Washington and Jefferson were slaveholders; con- 
sider the drawn knives on the floor of the House of 
Representatives less than a century ago; consider the 
condition of children and women laboring in mines 
and factories, and “camp meeting babies” within the 
same period of time. 

These things could be multiplied indefinitely. To 
do so would be of avail only if one were not already 
convinced that the world was not going to the dogs. 
I only ask that when you think of present war, of 
present crime, of present poverty, you think also 
of the past. To do so must lead to the conclusion that 
pessimism is unjustified. Men have lived and progressed 
continually, in a world no. better than ours. Can we 
do less? I am not hopeful for a permanent peace, but 
I am not discouraged by that lack of hope. (Of course, 
I would work for such a peace as desirable.) I do not 
like to think of my grandchildren having to go through 
another war, but because I think that they probably 
will, one should not conclude that I think all is lost. My 
grandfather and his grandfather had to go to war, 
and all was not lost then. Nor is this a defense of war. 
War is an abomination. It is merely that the existence 


of abominations must not convince us that there is 


no hope for posterity. 

It was this conviction, arrived at through what 
little study I have been able to devote to history, that 
led me to belong to a church whose leading principle 
is “faith in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the Kingdom of God.” 


He who did well in war just earns the right 
To begin doing fell in peace. 
- Rosert Brownine 
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The Ohio Universalist Convention 


Harriet E. Druley 


HERE had been some question as to the advisa- 

bility of holding a convention this year. Akron, 
where we had expected to meet, could not be host 
because of the housing situation. The transportation 
situation was also serious. It was decided therefore 
to try holding a two-day convention in a small com- 
munity. Caledonia gladly accepted this responsibility. 
The attendance was better than we expected. Almost 
sixty people from eleven churches registered as dele- 
gates, which was better than last year. 

The morning devotional services for both days, 
June 21 and 22, were conducted by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., Cincinnati. The afternoon devotionals 
were conducted by Rev. John Flint, Kent. 

The Church School Association convened on the 
Qist. It was decided to offer two scholarships of $5.00 
each to church-school pupils attending the Tar Hollow 
Institute. The recommendations planned the follow- 
ing for the year: Continuation of the policy of having 

_a church-school editor for a column in the Ohio Uni- 
versalist; improved teacher training program; purchase 
of church-school kits for Ohio; attendance of church- 
school teachers at Tar Hollow; outstanding programs 
to be presented at the various Associations. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. W. Clinton 
Williams, Attica; vice-president, Mrs. Ruth Pease, 
Norwalk; secretary-treasurer, Miss Gladys Karns, 
Springfield; trustee for three years, Rev. William G. 
Schneider, North Olmsted. 

The Youth Fellowship and the Association of 
Universalist Women met in the afternoon of the 21st, 
the former holding its session in the Christian Church. 

There were very few young people present. The 

Youth Fellowship decided to hold sessions of the Youth 
Fellowship separate from the convention; to send two 
delegates to the national convention at Little Falls; 
to make the January issue of the Ohio Universalist a 
Youth issue, and to print a youth column in each issue. 
There was no election of officers. 

The Association of Universalist Women held a very 
interesting meeting. The financial condition of the 
organization is good, due in part to the sale of two 
properties. Five scholarships for Tar Hollow were 
approved. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. Elvira J. 
Wright, Norwalk; vice-president, Mrs. Minnie Graham, 
Akron; recording secretary, Miss. Gloria Strait, 
Columbus; corresponding secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Kuntz, Norwalk; trustee for two years, Mrs. Anna 
Monnett, Marion; trustee for one year, Mrs. Florence 
Sevdalis, Akron; chairman, Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. Blanch Parson, Kent; finance chairman, Mrs. 
Hattie Sander, Norwalk. 

On Thursday morning, a general ‘discussion of 
church work was conducted by Miss Mary B. Lillie, 
state field worker. 

The 119th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention was called to order by the president, E. J. 


_ 


Wieland. He spoke of his inability to conduct the 
business of the convention because of his recent illness 
and gave his authority to the vice-president, Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D.D. 

On the motion of Rev. Stanley C. Stall, the con- 
vention rose in appreciation of the efforts of Mr. 
Wieland. 

The secretary reported the activities of the Board 
during the past year. Among these were the employ- 
ment of Miss Mary B. Lillie as field worker and the 
decision to conduct a survey in the city of Mansfield 
for the purpose of establishing a Universalist church. 

The treasurer reported a deficit in the operating 
account of about $900. This was not as large as was 
expected, in view of the field work. 

In her report as field worker, Miss Lillie Sneed 
out that this year she had attempted to become 
acquainted with the program and activities of each 
church in the state. She had been unable to visit all 
churches as yet, but planned to do so soon. She 
reported the followmg results: Some churches have 
made advances along suggested lines; Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, executive director of the National Association 
of Universalist Women, attended a meeting of the 
State Women’s Board and gave valuable assistance; a 
traveling library has been purchased; plans have been 
made for Mansfield; a summer student has been em- 
ployed to work in the southeastern part of the state; 
special scholarships have been given to the Lakeside 
Conference of Christian Youth and to Ferry Beach, 
and delegates have been chosen to attend an enlarged 
session of the Central Planning Council. 

The report of the committee for the survey of 
Mansfield was given by Mr. Stall. A few Universalists 
have been found who will serve as a nucleus; a Con- 
gregational minister will supply names of people with 
liberal tendencies who attend no church at present; a 
meeting place has been secured in the Richland Trust 
Bank Building; Miss Lillie will spend the month of 
September in a thorough survey and in advertising in 


the local papers; services are to be held each Sunday 


evening, beginning in October, ministers in'the vieinity 
to conduct the services; the Convention Board has 
agreed to underwrite the plan up to the amount of 
$2,000 for the first year; the work will be continued 
on a five-year basis. 

Some of the recommendations in substance were 
that the enlargement of the State Convention Board 
to include the presidents of the auxiliary organizations 
be considered, that all summer institutes be encour- 
aged, that the possibilities of inaugurating a liberal 
program in colleges be investigated, that loyalty» be 
pledged to the Universalist Church of America in 
every respect, that special efforts be made to secure 
new subscriptions for Tar Curistran Leaner, that the 


“Affirmation of Social Principles of the Universalist 


Church of America” adopted at New York City in 
1943 be endorsed, that a car be purchased for the field 
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worker, that the Ohio Universalist be continued, and 
that a gift be made to the Montgomery church. 

In recognition of the fiftieth anniversaries of 
Rey. L. P. Jones and Rev. Martha G. Jones—fifty- 
years in the ministry and fifty years of married life— 
Dr. Bishop presented them with a check for $50, a gift 
from the State Board. 

The Ministerial Relief Offermg, taken at ‘fie 
occasional service the evening of the 21st, amounted to 
almost $200. 

The occasional sermon was preached by Rey. 
Martha G. Jones, Jersey. Her subject was, “This Is 
the Victory, Even Our Faith.’ The communion 
service was conducted by the minister of the church, 
Mr. Stall, with Mr. ere and Mr. Schneider 
serving as deacons.: *, « 

The convention closed cand a banquet served by 
the ladies of the Caledonia Christian Church. They 
had served the other convention meals also. Mr. 
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Schneider was the toastmaster. He called upon the 
presidents of the auxiliary organizations, the outgoing 
president of the convention, Mr. Wieland, and others, 
who gave short talks on the good of the church. 
Music was furnished by two young ladies of Caledonia. 

No definite place for the next convention was 
announced. This will be decided by the State Board. 

Pledges to the Convention Chest amounted to 
almost $500, and to field work to almost $200. 

The officers for the coming year are: President, 
Rey. F. B. Bishop, D.D., Columbus; vice-president, 
Albert 8S. Hibbs, Chilicothe; secretary, Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley, Springfield; treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. Kerschner, 
Columbus; trustee for three years, Perry A. Brick, 
Galion; preacher of the occasional sermon, Rey. John 
Flint, Kent; alternate, Rev. G. C. Baner, D.D., Akron; 
member of Fellowship Committee for five years, 
Britton S. Johnson, Kent; chairman of 1945 Nomi- 
nating Committee, Rev. A. I. Spanton, LeRoy. 


Iowa Universalist Convention 


Effie McCollum Jones 


HE 102nd annual session of the Iowa Universalist 

Convention was held in Waterloo from May 26 
to 28. Our churches are few and far apart, so these 
sessions furnish our one opportunity of renewing 
fellowship associations. 

This year additional friendly association was pos- 
sible because all meals were served at the church, 
except the Sunday morning breakfast. This is always 
a picnic for young people, and was held this year in 
Byrnes Park, with Ruth Van Fleet in charge of the 
devotions. 

Guest speakers were Rev. and Mrs. Donald K. 
Evans of Chicago and Miss Mary Willits of Oak Park. 
Mr. Evans gave the address Friday evening on “Who 
Cares?” He said that the new world will be shaped by 
those ideas about which enough of us care most deeply. 
A sensitive Christian conscience can mean great things 
for the tomorrows. Those concerned with what belongs 
only to self, or family, or clan cannot help to build a 
better future. When we care deeply enough for peace 
and world friendship to forget self in order to serve 
the general good, we shall be on the way to making 
a world order that will usher in a new era of 
brotherhood. : 

Mr. Evans also led a discussion hour Saturday 
morning for young people, talking with them of their 
opportunities and what they must do to aid in BAUS 
a better world for their generation. 

Mrs. Evans spoke before the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, meeting Friday afternoon, on 
“Women at Work,” telling of some of the more vital 
things women are now asked to do for their country 
and the world. She urged that the same zeal used for 
defense activities be carried over into religious duties 
to serve all women later on. She called for daring 
service of great ideas, saying that such service would 
contribute toward peace and justice. 


Miss Willits addressed the Church School Associa- 
tion Saturday morning on methods for making better 
teachers. The response to her questions and sugges- 
tions was hearty, and her talk was stimulating and 
valuable. She also conducted a discussion group for 
younger people in the afternoon on “Growing Up in 
1944.” Of course, older people knew about these 
discussion hours only by hearsay, but the enthusiasm 
of the young people was evidence that they felt the 
ideas offered could be put to work. Miss Willits is a 
vital leader of youth. 

_ The business sessions were faithfully attended by 
younger and older delegates and visitors. The State 
Convention sessions were presided over by Rev. Effie 
McCollum Jones, D.D., of Webster City. Official 
reports were informative and usually hopeful. The 
news that our church in Osage had been sold to another 
religious body was heard with regret, but all were glad 
it would go on serving the spiritual needs of Osage. 
Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock of Osage, with her husband, 
Arad Hitchcock, was present for the first time in 
seven years, and all were glad that Mrs. Hitchcock’s 
health had improved sufficiently to allow them to 
attend all sessions. 

The A.U.W. session was conducted by Mrs. Opal 
Rasmussen of Cedar Falls, as the president was unable 
to attend because of illness in her family. New officers 
are: President, Mrs. Thomas Wildman of Mitchellville; 
vice-president, Mrs. Rasmussen of Cedar Falls; 
secretary, Mrs. George Berogan of Webster City; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. N. Shane of Waterloo. 

The Church School Association elected officers as 
follows: President, Charlene Seiser of Webster City; 
secretary, Mary Rasmussen of Webster City; treasurer, 
Mrs. Verna Harvey of Waterloo. A letter with several 
recommendations was received from the outgoing 
president, Rev. Laura B. Galer, D.D., of Mt. Pleasant, 
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and the new officers plan to carry out her ideas as 
closely as possible. Dr. Galer’s absence was deeply 
regretted. 

New officers of the Iowa Universalist Convention 
are: President, Guy Van Fleet of Waterloo; secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kenney of Waterloo; vice-president, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster City; treasurer, 


Harold Davis of Mt. Pleasant. Mrs. O. S. Franklin of. 


Des Moines was named to the Board of Trustees in 
place of V. Tornquist, whose term expired. Trustees 
whose terms did not expire are Mrs. Charles Kammer- 
deiner of Waterloo and E. P. Prince of Webster City. 


The active ministers in Iowa were present and did 
their part to make the convention useful and interest- 
ing. Rey. Verna B. Rheingans of Mitchellville spoke 
Saturday morning on “The Church Marches On,” 
saying that religious work is often given second ‘place 
in wartime but that most Christian people know that 
the help which religion can give is the one hope in 
these trying times. It is ours to make visible that 
Beloved Community which has been the dream of 
the ages. Mrs. Rheingans also led a conference for 
adults that afternoon on “What Is War Doing to the 
Churches?” The discussion was stimulating and on 
the whole encouraging. 


M. R. Heilig, host pastor, and his. wife were 
responsible for the planning that resulted in one of the 
best conventions in many years. Mr. Heilig conducted 
the younger members of the convention to a School 
Recreation Center to inspect what is being done to 
give wholesome recreation to the youth of a com- 
munity—a valuable experience. 


Sunday morning, after a church-school period filled 
with interest, the convention sermon was preached by 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, retiring president, whose 
theme was that faith is a “Beam in Darkness” needed 
now even more than in quieter times, that the church 
is its custodian and to tend it and extend its illumina- 
tion into dark places is the special duty and privilege 
of Christian people. 

A source of deep satisfaction was the presence of a 
former president of this convention, Private C. R. 
Shane, home from Chanute Field on furlough. He acted 
as chairman of the Resolutions Committee and added 
much to the efficiency of the work done. 


This account must not close without mention of the 
excellent music furnished by the Waterloo and 
Webster City choirs, aided by others. The young 
people from Webster City led the devotional period 
Saturday morning, in charge of Mrs. Gertrude 
Neudeck, and made it a service long to be remembered. 
There was a delightful musical program Friday pre- 
ceding Mr. Evans’ address, and on Saturday night, 
preceding the Program of Living Bible Pictures, under 
direction of Miss Housden of Waterloo, a string trio 
(Mrs. T. R. Amsden of Webster City and two of her 
daughters, Sally and Jane) gave a recital that was 
much enjoyed. The anthem Sunday morning by the 
Webster City choir was a high light of the service. 

The communion service following the Sunday 
sermon was conducted by Mr. Heilig, assisted by 
Mrs. Rheingans. 
Ministers’ Pension Fund and the convention closed to 
meet next year in Webster City. 


An offering was made for the | 
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“Where Two or Three Are . 
Gathered .. .” 


A. Lynn Booth 


OST of us will have a good deal of sympathy with 

the minister of a church in England who told 

his vestry meeting that he was “fed-up preaching to 

an empty church.” It seems that some people stayed 

away because they did not like the time of the service, 

while others said they would not attend because of the 

black-out. The minister said some straight things about 
the implications of churchmanship. 

Much depends upon the way in which we face this 
problem of empty. Protestant churches in an age of 
indifference. It is well over sixty years since Phillips 
Brooks said that preachers under thirty often won- 
dered why people didn’t flock to hear them; but in 
after life they wondered why people did come to listen 
to them at all. Perhaps it explains why some preach- 
ers weigh the quality of their congregations against 
the quantity, and attach great importance to the 
“two’s and three’s gathered together.” 

When I preach to forty people in a building that 
could hold four hundred, I find it worth my while to 
think how good they are to come a mile or more to 
listen to me; and because they thank me for the 
service, I feel that there must have been something 
in it that met their needs. 

Who am I, anyhow, to assess either the value of 
the church, or my own service to it, by the standards 
of its crowds? I recall a small country church in 
England during the last world war where no more 
than three came regularly to the midweek meeting. 
The officials, who never attended themselves, wanted 
to give it up as a waste of light and fuel. The minister 
put it to the “faithful three.” One woman, who had 


been recently in the shadow of bereavement and left 


with a business and a baby boy, said that the mid- 
week service was held on the only day in the week 
when she could take the evening off. Her father came 
down that night to help out; but if the meeting were 
not held she would get no relief for her overburdened 
heart at all. The meeting continued; and with such 
devoted people it grew and more than held its way 
throughout the whole war. 

_ When Pollard, the pioneer missionary of West 
China, was a young civil servant in London, he came 
under the influence of Dr. Frederick W. Bourne, and 
dedicated his life to the missionary field. In later life 
he confessed that in many an ordeal of his missionary 
career, he faced his own problems with greater courage 
when he remembered how such an intellectual giant as 
F. W. Bourne could give his best week after week to 
twenty people in an obscure London chapel. 

Of course, one is bound to sympathize with the 
minister of the church in England. The indifferemce of 
the “insider” makes it all the harder to impress the 
“outsider”; but wouldn’t it be worth while to think it 
over, and thank God for the faithful few, who, as 
lights in the world, are witnessing in the midst of “a 
crooked and perverse generation”? 
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Annual Convention of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 


Gordon McKeeman 


HE re-election of Ann Postma as president of the 

Universalist Youth Fellowship and the recom- 
mendation to extend if possible the areas in which the 
Fellowship participates in the Unified Appeal were 
the high lights of. the 56th annual convention of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship held from July 1 to 4 
in St. Paul’s Universalist. Church, Little Falls, New 
York. In spite of* fhe difficulties of wartime travel, 
delegates attended from eight statés—Massachusetts, 
California, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania. 

The convention opened on Safttirday evening, 
July 1, with a worship service conducted by the con- 
vention program chairman, Gordon McKeeman. The 
convention was called to order by President Ann 
Postma and the reports of the Credentials Committee 
and Nominating Committee were heard. Addresses 
were given by Miss Postma and the director of youth 
activities, Rev. Douglas Frazier. Miss Postma spoke 
of the objectives of the Fellowship and the methods 
used by the national organization to bring about their 
attainment. Mr. Frazier, using as his basis statements 
made in the recent book by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Our Young Folks, cited the close harmony with which 
the Fellowship worked with the parent church body, 
the Universalist Church of America, and urged even 
closer co-operation in the future. 

Delegates attended Sunday morning worship in 
St. Paul’s Church, the minister, Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman, preaching on the convention theme, “The 
Challenge Still Holds Today.” Mr. Frazier, Ann 
Postma and Gordon McKeeman also participated in 
the service. 

Following an afternoon of social activities, in- 
cluding swimming, sightseeing and fellowship at the 
parsonage, there was presented for the first time the 
worship ‘service developed by Mr. Gilman on the 
music and story of Parsifal, by Wagner. 

The speaker on Monday morning’s program was 
Rey. Charles C. Noble of the First Methodist Church 
of Syracuse, New York. His topic was, “Making Sense 
ina Non-Sense World.” He pointed out the necessity of 
having stabilizing influences and of utilizing the God- 
given opportunity to improve the world in the coming 
years... Reports of the committee and commission 
chairmen were heard at the business session. Monday 
afternoon the delegates assembled at Moreland Park 
for a picnic. and recreation and then went to the 
Y.M.C.A., where a splash party brought the after- 
noon’s program to a close. 

The annual banquet and dance -were held. on 
Monday evening. Gordon McKeeman acted as toast- 
master, and the president of the Universalist Church 
of America, Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., was the 
speaker.. He asked the delegates to preserve the things 
they cherished, such as their organization, their church, 
the liberal spirit, their country and its, freedom and 


their religion—all of which are in jeopardy—by re- 
cruiting men for the ministry and by exercising all 
possible leadership in local churches throughout the 
denomination. 

Officers elected were: President, Ann Postma, 
Connecticut; vice-president, David Cole, Massachu- 


setts; secretary, Olive Robinson, New Hampshire; 
Miss Postma, President, U. Y. F. 
treasurer, Ruth Knowlton, . Massachusetts; trustees, 


Rachel Robinson, North Carolina (1946), Nathaniel 
Morgan, Pennsylvania (1946), L. A. Ben Bentley, 
Ohio (1945) and Doris Brethorst, Illinois (1945). 

The resolutions expressed gratitude to St. Paul’s 
Church, Little Falls, hosts to the 1944 convention, and 
to the Ferry Beach Park Association, hosts of the 
convention of 1943, 

The statement of social aims adopted by the 
Universalist Church of America in New York was 
endorsed, and the young people were urged to acquaint 
themselves with its contents and to make it a vital 
force. 

Thanks were expressed for the co-operation of the 
trustees and officers of the Universalist Church of 
America, for the work of all responsible for Onward, 
to the editor and publishers of Tur Curistran Leaner, 
and to Douglas Frazier, director of youth activities. 

Greetings were ordered sent to the American Uni- 
tarian Youth, to the English Emergency Committee 
of the International Religious Fellowship, to the United 
Christian Youth Movement, and to Universalists 
serving in the armed forces. 

The convention went on record as pledging itself 


. to match the sacrifices of soldiers with work for a 


durable peace, and also to fight. racial and Teligious 
intolerance, 
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The speaker on Tisslay was Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D.D., superintendent of Universalist churches for New 
York State, who pointed out the importance of the 
church in the postwar period in service to returning 
service men and women. He asked the delegates to 
co-operate in the strengthening of the churches in the 
denomination through hard and consecrated work. 

The closing business session was devoted to com- 
mittee and commission reports, notably the report of the 
Committee on Official Reports and Resolutions, 

}through which the convention expressed its desire to 
work in closer co-operation with the denominational 
agencies and to further its participation in the Unified 
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Appeal. The traditional date for Youth Sunday was 
also changed to conform with that set by the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

Following the noon meal the delegates assembled in 
the church auditorium for a communion service con- 
ducted by Mr. Gilman. During the service the 
newly elected officers were installed by the director of 
youth activities. The convention was then adjourned. 

In spite of a smaller attendance than usual, the 
convention was pervaded by a spirit of hope and 
confidence in the future of the Fellowship, which 
augurs well for the future of the youth division of the 
church. 


Summer Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America 


Stanley Manning 


HE Board of Trustees and other officials of the 

Universalist Church of America met at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, from June 20 to 22. Here were sixteen 
busy people giving their time, thought and love to 
their church for two full days and an extra evening, 
plus the time needed for travel from their homes. 
That is the kind of service that cannot be bought and 
paid for. Bankers, lawyers, publishers, women busy 


with family responsibilities and community service, 


secretaries, and ministers of active churches, all of them 
laid these duties aside to serve the church. 

Except for Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, whose 
resignation as a trustee was presented to the meeting, 
there was not a single absence. 

After the opening prayer by Dr. Benjamin B. 
Hersey, the Tuesday evening session was devoted to 
a conference with members of the Central Planning 
Council, made up of the denominational executives 
and other representatives of the general organizations 
-of the church. The meeting servéd to give the trustees 
an oyer-all picture of the work that is being done by 
the church in its various departments and lines of 
service. It was on the basis of this information that 
the trustees reached their decisions and made their 
plans. Almost three hours were filled most profitably 
with the presentation and discussion of these activities. 


Finances 


The business sessions of the Board filled the entire 
days of Wednesday and Thursday, with a long session 
also on Wednesday evening. As always, matters con- 
cerning the finances of the denomination occupied a 
prominent place. The treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
in presenting his report, made a strong plea for the 
balancing of the budget instead of drawing each year 
for a larger or smaller amount from the unrestricted 
funds which have come to the denomination by uncon- 
ditional gifts and bequests. After long discussion the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

We are convinced that it is the will and mandate of our 


people that we face our financial responsibilities realistically. 
To that end, the establishment and maintenance of a balanced 


_the General Sunday School Association. 


budget is necessary. We believe that to ensure such a re- 
sult, it is imperative that the planned expenditures for each 
year shall not exceed the actual receipts of the previous 
year. Therefore be it resolved that this Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Church of America instruct its Committee 
on Budget and Control to prepare and submit a budget 
balanced in accordance with the above principle, 


This will be a minimum guaranteed budget, on 
which all departments and organizations of the church 
receiving help from the denominational treasury will 
operate. The Committee was also instructed to pre- 
sent a supplemental budget of amounts to be allocated 
next year if gifts from individuals and churches exceed 
those of the present fiscal year. 


The Unified Appeal 


A general desire was expressed to make the unified 
appeal for denominational support more unified and 
inclusive. One definite step in this direction was taken 
after consultation and agreement with the officers of 
The Associa- 
tion will not make any appeal to State Conventions for 
direct financial support, but these conventions will be 
asked to contribute the usual amount to the Unified 
Appeal Funds, and then these additional receipts will 
be allocated to the G.S.S.A. This is an application of 
the general principle that such organizations may 
appeal to their own constituent members and local 
groups for financial support, but that all other appeals 
shall be made a part of the denominational program. 

Suggestions for further unification of the general 
appeal so as to include gifts and pledges to the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship were referred for action to 
the Unified Appeal Committee for later decision. The 
Unified Appeal for the year 1944 to 1945 was author- 
ized, and will be made beginning November 1. AII 
Souls’ Sunday, November 5, was designated as 
Denominational Day, to be used in local churches for 
the launching of the Unified Appeal: 

Considerable misunderstanding arose last year 
because of seeming duplication of the Unified Appeal 


-and the War Relief Fund. The name of the latter was 
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changed to Universalist Service Fund, as it mcludes 
other items than war relief, such as the Men-in-Service 
Program, and the appeal for this fund will be made on 
Youth Sunday, January 28, 1945. 

The Committee on 16 Beacon Street reported that 
under wartime conditions no adequate quarters for the 
denominational offices were available at a cost com- 
parable to the present, and it was voted to let the 
matter of a change in location rest for the present. 
A committee consisting of Samuel F. Parker, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Mr. Bicknell and Miss Esther A. 
Richardson was appointed to study the matter of 
pensions for employees of the denominational organiza- 
tions at headquarters and report later. 

A token payment was made to the National Service 
Board for Religious, Objectors, that our church might 


be in a position similar to that of the other denomina- - 


tions, and Dr. Stanley Manning and Miss Richardson 
were asked to investigate our obligations in connection 
- with this work. 


A Long-Standing Problem 


One of the recurring problems of the church which 
has never been solved in the nearly one hundred years 
since it first appeared is that of the relation between 
the denomination and the organizations which have 
been formed to serve its needs but which are entirely 
independent and self-governing, specifically the Pub- 
lishing House and the theological schools. The former 
is receiving support from denominational funds to help 
defray publication costs of THe Leaver. The only 
financial relation with the theological schools is through 
the scholarship loans and gifts to students. At this 
meeting of the trustees, a request came from the 
trustees of the Publishing House for the appointment 
of three members of a joint committee to meet with a 
similar group from the Publishing House and with the 
general superintendent “to explore the suggestion of a 
department of the church to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Publications and Publicity, of which the Pub- 
lishing House shall be a part.” The trustees of the 
church gladly acceded to the request, and the president 
appointed Harold S. Latham, Fred B. Perkins and 
Dr. Manning to this committee. 

For some time there has been in existence a Joint 
Commission on Theological Schools, but it has been 
exclusively representative of Tufts and St. Lawrence. 
On Dr. Cummins’ recommendation, the trustees voted 
to add to the Commission three representatives of the 
church as a whole, and President Ellsworth C. Reamon 
appointed Dean A. I. Spanton of the University of 
Akron, Glenn R. McIntire, bursar of Bowdoin College, 
and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, former superintendent of 
schools for the District of Columbia. 


For Local Church Action 


Several recommendations to local churches for their 
own action were adopted by the Board. Each church 
was urged to appoint a Committee on Postwar Re- 
sponsibilities to plan especially for service that can be 
rendered by the church to returning service men and 
women and their families, and to dislocated war 
workers. 

The general superintendent was asked to send a 
letter to the chairman of each local church board of 
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trustees calling attention to the rise in the cost of 
living which may have worked a hardship on the 
minister, and suggesting that the local trustees con- 
sider the matter of an increase in the salary paid. 


Greetings and Appointments 


The Board sent greetings to Louis Annin Ames, 
president of the church from 1939 to 1943 and a 
member of the Board for many years, to the thirty- 
eight ministers who were ordained fifty or more years 
ago (Rey. Robert S. Kellerman was ordained sixty-five 
years ago), to the Universalist chaplains, to the 
National Council of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches, and to the American Unitarian Association. ~ 

The Board makes a number of annual appoint- 
ments. Those made at this meeting were: Trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House, Samuel F. Parker 
and Charles B. Ladd; members of the Board of Man- 
agement of the National Memorial Church, Louis 
Annin Ames, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
Major Elwood J. Way, and Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon; 
statutory trustees for the National Memorial Church, 
Dr. Reamon and Mrs. Wood. Mrs. Mary Friedrich 
resigned as a member of the International Church 
Extension Board, and Mrs. Cyrus C. Springall was 
appointed in her place. Under the bylaws of the 
Universalist Church of America, the vacancy on the 
Board of Trustees caused by the resignation of Dr. 
Charles Clare Blauvelt could not be filled until after 
a period of sixty days. 

The president and the general superintendent were 
instructed to appoint a Committee on Public Relations 
to attempt a more adequate program of publicity 
through the religious and secular press. The appoint- 
ment will be announced later. 


Hospitality 


The meeting adjourned late Thursday afternoon, 
and most of those who had attended, with the wives of 
the officers and trustees and a few others, were the 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. Cummins at a buffet supper at 
their delightful home in Winchester. It served to 
emphasize the spirit of friendship and fellowship which 
prevailed throughout the meeting, even during the 
consideration of matters about which there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 

Those present at the meeting were Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, chairman, Chester A. Dunlap, Rev. Donald K. 
Evans, Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, Harold S. Latham, 
Dr. Stanley Manning, Dr. Carl H. Olson, Samuel F. 
Parker, Fred B. Perkins, and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
trustees. Also present were Dr. Cummins, general 
superintendent, A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, Miss 
Esther A. Richardson, secretary, and the three vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone and Miss Ann Postma. 


REASSURANCE 
Remember this when called upon 
To labor and endure— 

Life’s choicest laurels are not won 
By the protected and secure. 


Una W. Harsen - 


August 5,-1944 
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The Congregational-Christian 
Council at Grand Rapids 


Clement F. Robinson 


HE Congregational-Christians are just our kind 
il of people. That is the abiding impression I bring 
back from their biennial general council held at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, June 21-28, which Rev. William 
Wallace Rose and I attended as ecumenical repre- 
sentatives of the Universalist Church of America. 
Like us—or at any rate as we like to think we are— 
they are earnest, cheerful, eager-minded and _ spiritu- 
ally well balanced. Their concern for their own souls 
is keen, but their anxiety for a better world right now 
and here this year and next year, and the year after, 
is even more ardent and apparent. If they are senti- 
mental, it does not show. Cordially taken . into 
everything that was going on, both Dr. Rose and I 
felt right at home. Our confidence in America’s 
spiritual democracy was confirmed after a week’s 
session with these kindly, serious-minded and com- 
panionable people. 

There were nearly 1,700 of them. . Grand Rapids 
is a live city for such-a convention. It has fine hotels, 
cafeterias serving food at reasonable prices, and beauti- 
ful churches. There are nine Congregational-Christian 
churches with over 6,000 members in a city of 165,000 
population. 

Convention headquarters were at the Park Church, 
which has an auditorium capable of seating all those 
in attendance. I have never seen a more effective 
moderator than Dr. Blanchard. Loud speakers from 
the two reading stands which flank ‘the chancel 
carried the proceedings not only all over the building, 
but also to hundreds who were seated on the green- 
sward outside the church, trying to fan themselves 
cool in the terrific heat. That same heat added to the 
informality of the occasion. Stiffness melts when 
coats come off, and those clergymen who substituted 
slacks for vestments were envied by their associates in 
clerical garb. Some of the services were held in the 
near-by Fountain Street Baptist Church, a magnificent 
stone structure with an auditorium seating at least 
2.000; and other services were held in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church,- nearly as large and quite as 
beautiful to the eye of a visitor from Maine. 

Dr. Rose was on the job from the opening of the 
convention, and will be able to report as an eyewitness 
on the very pleasing action which the convention 
unanimously took on Saturday with reference to the 
Universalists and the Federal Council of Churches. 
Talking it over on Monday and Tuesday with some 
of the Congregational-Christian leaders, I reached the 
conclusion that we could sit very neatly and quietly 
while our friends carried on for us. 

Dr. Rose will probably also have reports on various 
other activities which I was very sorry to miss: among 
other things, the address of Dr. Pugh of our Presby- 
terian friends, who do not yet know quite what to 
think of us. Having been associated pretty closely 


with Dr. Pugh for several years in legal matters, I 
esteem him highly as a man of character and in- 
tellectual integrity, although ecclesiastically we adhere 
to opposite poles of thought. I missed the communion 
service early Sunday morning; the Sunday morning 
service at the Park Church with the five choirs of 
that church participating; the report on social action 
at the Friday morning session; three of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
lectures; and the-address by Rev. Leslie Cook, the 
English Congregationalist. All these were missed be- 
cause Bowdoin’s sesquicentennial kept me in Bruns- 
wick until Saturday afternoon. I expected to reach 
Grand Rapids by air Sunday morning, but the first 
rainy spell for weeks transferred me to the rails, and 
it was Sunday afternoon before I arrived. 

But I got there in time for Dr. Judd’s address on 
Sunday night—in fact, two addresses—for I followed 
him from his big audience in the Fountain Street 
Baptist Church to his still larger one in the Park 
Church. Dr. Judd did not repeat himself-—he rarely 
does. Those who heard him at the Herald-Tribune 
forum last winter will never let the occasion slip to 
hear him again. He is unique in the Federal Congress, 
unfortunately. A missionary doctor in China, he came 
back to the United States, took over a doctor’s prac- 
tice in Minnesota as a source of livelihood, and de- 
voted himself to convincing the country of the menace 
of Japan, the courage of China, and the enormity of 
our permitting the Japanese to make munitions out 
of our junk. Unexpectedly elected to Congress to 
replace a Minnesota isolationist, he is a tower of 
strength in that body. The words poured from him 
with the vigor of a man who knows what he is talking 
about, and who has the energy to say so. Any doubts 
of the power of the united effort of liberal Christians 
to hold the world to its course wilted while he talked.: 

There are evidently many colored Congregational- 
Christians, and they were well represented at Grand 
Rapids by delegates and speakers. On Monday morn- 
ing the liberal attitude of the denomination toward 
the race problem was made manifest. A colored 
minister presided and two colored men spoke. One 
of these was Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, who was described’ 
in the convention daily news as “the most self- 
effacing of our national secretaries, and probably the 
least known.” For twenty-three years he has been 
directing field work, at first primarily in connection. 
with education in Negro schools and colleges, but in 
recent years in connection with the larger problem of” 
race relations generally. 

Modestly he reported on definite achievements; 
particularly he told of the seed of interracial co- 
operation which has been sown in Chicago, and of the 
plant which is flowering in San Francisco, where, 
because of the comparative absence of prejudice 
against the colored man, some very real accomplish-- 
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ments toward the solving of common economic prob- 
lems have already been achieved. 

On Monday, too, there was given the report of the 
World Council of Churches. I, for one, did not realize 
that this organization had a budget of millions of 
dollars, and was doing an effective work under hamper- 
ing conditions on the continent of Europe. I was 
interested to discern that interchurch co-operation 
is in some respects easier to accomplish internation- 
ally than within a nation. 

I was a little disheartened, however, to learn of 
the increasing antagonism between the Roman Cath- 
olic communion and the Protestant churches in some 
parts of the Western world. 

I was amused to hear that the World Council 
emphasizes the independént individualism of the Con- 
gregational-Christian and Universalist polity. In that 
organization a bishop has no more power than the 
humblest clergyman. The count is by noses, not by 
castes. 

Monday’s report on the Federal Council was con- 
cerned with the pending proposition to combine in 
one federal unit some eight existing interchurch fed- 
erations—home missions, foreign missions, the Federal 
Council itself, and others. I judge that the plan is 
being worked out carefully, and has a high chance of 
adoption. Perhaps that will ease our way into a 
better integration with our fellow Protestants. 

The high light of Tuesday morning’s session was 
the action on the pending merger between the Congre- 
gational-Christian and the Evangelical-Reformed 
Churches. The latter denomination (of which, by the 
way, Dr. Niebuhr is a member) has a membership of 
several hundred thousand, centered in Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Ohio Valley. It stems from an 
immigration in the early nineteenth century from 
Central Europe. The representatives of both denomi- 
nations are proceeding gingerly, but definitely. A 
preliminary basis of union adopted by commissions for 
the two churches was submitted to the Council and 
adopted. 

This vote operates as approval by the Congrega- 
tional-Christians of the following procedure: The 
“various regional organizations in the two denomina- 
tions are to seek opportunities durmg the next two 
years to get better acquainted. The Congregational- 
Christians, by approving the recommendations, de- 
clare their willmgness to meet in a three-day session 
with the representatives of the other church in June, 
1946. The correspondmg general body of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, having taken 
similar action, the expectation is that in 1946 each of 
the two general bodies will act on a resolution upon 
the terms of a basis of union submitted by the joint 
committee. This basis of union will then be submitted 
‘to the various churches, associations, and conferences 
for twelve months’ study and final approval or dis- 
approval. If these bodies overwhelmingly favor the 
union, it is expected that the union will be consum- 
mated in 1947, but if the vote is overwhelmingly 
negative, further conversations are to cease. 

The basis of union as now drawn up shows careful 
thought, but, knowing the way people cling to familiar 
“names and observances, I should not be surprised if 
opposition developed among the Congregational- 
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Christians to being known henceforth as “The United 
Church in America” and to calling their biennial con- 
vention a synod instead of a council. 
understand that we would not like to cease calling 
ourselves Universalists. 

There was a lively discussion of the whole plan of , 
union at an informal Saturday night session, at the 


end of which seventy-seven persons voted seven ways — 


on a proposed name for the new organization, the 
plurality being for “The United Christian Churches.” 

Time in the early part of each afternoon was 
devoted to seminars and round tables. As at all con- 
ventions, many of those attending got more practical 
benefit from these informal group meetings than from 
any other activity. I visited several, and found eager 
workers participating in keen discussions of such 
practical details as church architecture, church heat- 
ing, lighting and financing, church-school management. 
Pencils and pads in the hands of attentive listeners 
were noting practical points for home use. 

Reinhold Niebuhr was the convention orator. He 
spoke for an hour in the Fountain Street Baptist 
Chureh on five afternoons. The audience chamber 
was packed, and for good reason. The combination. 
of earnestness, clear thinking, pungent expression, and 
absence of technical words brought what he said to 
the comprehension of everyone present. In the two 
talks which I heard he discussed the problem of tol- 
erance under modern conditions, and the basic moral 
and political task of our age. I was struck by his 
essential optimism. He handled without gloves such 
delicate questions as the colored and Semitic problems. 
I shouid say that the mainspring of his thought is 
that human weaknesses such as prejudice, intolerance 
and suspicion may be controlled so as to become 
elements of strength. He explained his terms so 
carefully, illustrated his points so vividly, and con- 
formed so definitely to the rhetorical standards of 
unity, mass and coherence that everybody knew what 
he was talking about. The wholesome optimism of 
the man just gets you. ; 

I was a little startled, however, at his frequent use 


of the word wniversalism to indicate merely the — 


opposite of provincialism. Dr. Niebuhr believes that 
universalism is the hope of the world, but he was 
referring to his kind, not ours. Scholar that he is, 
I was surprised that he did not appreciate the different 
connotation which many in his audience give to the 
term; but I was glad to hear him say a good word for 
any kind of universalism. 

An amusing aftermath came on Tuesday night, 


‘when at nine o’clock he spoke on politics in the public 


park. He said that his disapproval of the Republican 
international plank would cause him again reluctantly 
to vote for President Roosevelt. He was disappointed 


because the Republican Party had failed to rise to — 


the inspiration of some of its own leaders, so as to give 
mugwumps like him a chance to vote against a tired 
set of men who were mismanaging our domestic 
economy. ‘ 

Speaking im. Senator Vandenberg’s home town, a 
place almost as Republican as Maine, he received a 
respectful, but by no means enthusiastic, response. 
I have no doubt that many others felt as I did—that 
his wisdom does not gleam so brightly in politics as 


I can well — 
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when he sticks to his trade; but everyone liked his 
courage and earnestness. 

A pleasant feature of Monday evening was the 
get-together of Maine people in honor of the new 
moderator, Ronald Bridges, a Bowdoin graduate of 
fourteen years ago. Elected by acclamation, the 
youngest moderator in many years, if ever, Maine 
people are proud of him, though he now hails from 
Arizona, where he is a college teacher. In Maine 
he was a school principal, and almost won a seat in 
Congress by his sincerity and magnetism, although he 
had no political organization behind him. I was glad 
to be able to bring the greetings of Maine Universal- 
ists on the oceasion. 

The great question of the postwar world was also 
settled for the present as far as Congregational- 


Christians were concerned at their Tuesday sessions.: 


A resolution comprised in a leaflet of 217 numbered 
limes was presented by a committee appointed by the 
executive committee of the General Council to prepare 
a statement on the churches and the postwar world. 
This committee comprised Christian militarists, and 
Christian pacifists, as well as persons of moderate 
views. The committee had the courage to present its 
conclusions for public discussion, and eventually the 


resolution was adopted by unanimous vote after an 


‘enlightening discussion. 

The first poimt discussed was the expression in the 
preamble as to the effect of an Axis victory on the 
development of a better world order. The committee 
submitted the phrase first in one form and then in 
another form, the point of difference being whether 
an Axis victory would make impossible, or merely 
more difficult, the development of such a better world 
order. That nothing is impossible to God was the 
burden of a suggestion from the floor. The problem 
was solved by omitting the expression entirely, in 
accordance with the common-sense suggestion that 
there was not going to be an Axis victory anyway. 

The. expression, “a sure system of collective se- 
curity,” was questioned, but left untouched. 

The addition of an expression favoring interna- 
tional sovereignty was opposed and defeated. 

Special mention of UNRRA as a sample govern- 
mental agency bringing aid to devastated areas was 
opposed, but finally left standing in the resolution. 
The attempt subsequently specifically to mention India 
as an area where postwar problems must be settled was 
defeated on the basis of the suggestion that specifying 
one region would require specifying others, and would 
change the nature of the document from a general 


‘program to a series of concrete suggestions with all the 


dangers thereby entailed. 

Somebody objected to denominating an interna- 
tional bill of rights as “the personal prerogative” of 
every human being, and the. quoted words were 
omitted. 

From my notations of the changes that were dis- 
cussed it is plain that the unanimous consent which 
eventually was given was the result of careful thought 
and discussion among the delegates during the whole 
week of the council. The document as drawn up stood 
the test and objectors were satisfied. 

On Tuesday night there was a pageant in the Park 


Church. I won’t attempt to describe it, except to - 
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say that it was the most effective pageant I have 


_ seen since our own at Gloucester in 1920. 


On Wednesday the convention adjourned after 
completing its formal business. I left Dr. Rose to 
represent us during that session and returned to 
Maine. Only two days in Grand Rapids, but it had 
been well worth while. 

The council must have been an inspiration for the 
Congregational-Christians who attended. Certainly it 
was for us “kibitzers.” We could enjoy and profit from 
a gathering carefully planned and efficiently carried out, 
but towards which we ourselves had none of that. 
responsibility which accompanies a convention of one’s 
own denomination. 

The careful planning by earnest leaders of thought 
and life was manifest, but the spirit of God was in it all. 

We Universalists run a convention pretty well: and 
so do they: which confirms what I said at the be- 
ginning—we are the same kind of folks. 


A SPRING 
IN THE TACONIC MOUNTAINS 


We have found you at your beginning, 
O life-giving water! 

In the heart of the mountains 

We have found you at your beginning. 


You guided us well to your source, 
O life-giving water! 
Under the covert glissading, pounding and drumming, 
You set up a ladder of sound; we could not but climb it, 
Ascending rung upon rung to the heart of the 
mountains. 

Now, we are bending under the fronds above you, 
Searching the floor of your basin for signs of arrival, 
Probing the moss and grit to find your in-coming. 


You hold your story close, 

O life-giving water! 
We look, and lo, you are there, enduringly present; 
Unstirred, you are passing ceaselessly over~-the rim, 
Feeding the thirsty towns on a score of plains. 


God is like that, mysterious in the beginning, 
Enduring, unyielding, descending 
To quench, with eternal flow, the thirst of the world. 


Maraaret B. Croox 


IMPORTANT! 


Because the Publishing House does not wish 
to have TWO appeals going to you for funds at 
the same time, its directors have taken a drastic 
step in eliminating the SUSTAINING FUND 
APPEAL for this year. 


Nevertheless, the need 
exists. Anything you send to meet this need 
will be used for the purpose and will be reported 
in our Anniversary Fund as free gifts. Address 
correspondence to Rey. Charles A. Wyman, 
Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


i 
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Reactions of Our Readers . 


THE FLAG EPISODE 


To THe Eprror: 

During recent weeks I have read with interest the 
comments and editorials on the “Service Flag” episode. It 
seems to me that no one has expressed two vital points 
which should be considered. 

The contention has been made that “we do not put up 
service flags for miners, steeplejacks, etc.,” or for men who 
handle explosives, or engage in dangerous occupations. Then 
there is the implication that we should not pay such honor 
to our soldiers, sailors or Marines. 

One point I wish to make is this: when civilians engage 
in hazardous occupations, they do so of their own free 
choice, influenced by the “big-pay” factor which is in some 
measure proportionate to the risk involved. If they become 
“fed-up” with their jobs, they can leave for a safer job. 
Most important is the fact that men employed in such 
occupations are protected by all the safety devices the 
ingenuity of man can think up. 

On the other hand, the serviceman enters the armed 
services because of patriotism, or because of the draft. 
In most cases he does not go of his own free will, but, 
realizing that the war must be won if he and his children 
are to remain free, he goes cheerfully and courageously. 
His pay is not commensurate with the risk involved, for he 
faces all the murderous devices the brain of man can 
invent for the destruction of other human beings. If he 
becomes tired of war he cannot leave his job. If he did he 
would be shot for desertion. 

Again, the civilian can take his wife and family with 
him when he changes from one position to another. In 
contrast, the serviceman, save in rare instances, must tear 
himself away from his family for long periods of time, 
without even knowing whether his folks are well or ill, alive 
or dead. 

No, it appears to me that the real question is neither 
whether we shall select one hazardous occupation to honor 
above another, nor, as Dr. Cummins said, whether we shall 
hang a flag on a wall. Both questions are too narrow and 
limited. The real question seems to me to be whether we 
should hang a flag which says to worshipers, “From this 
place have gone so many individuals who have cheerfully 
exchanged the comforts, pleasures and luxuries of civil life 
for the austerities of military life. These men are exposing 
themselves courageously to the hazards of mutilation and 
death in order that we who remain at home may continue to 
enjoy the freedom of the American way of life.” 

It seems to me there is no better way of recognizing 
their sacrifices than by hanging a symbol of appreciation 
in our most sacred places, the church sanctuary and the 
home. We cannot adequately compensate them in cash for 
mutilated bodies or shattered health, or lives lost. The 
least we can do is to set a mark, which all may see, as a 
token of our appreciation. 

: F. R. Morean 


OUTSTANDING ATHLETES AND TEMPERANCE 


To THE Eprror: 

May one who has always been so ready to criticize the 
policies of THe Curist1an Leaver over matters of temper- 
ance commend you on the fine article by Gil Dodds entitled 
“Gil Dodds Is Alcohol-Free”? 

If more of our outstanding athletes would come out with 
such sincere pronouncements on this and similar glaring 
social evils of our time, it would have a decided effect on 
the youth of our time, and doubtless be a great deterrent 
to juvenile delinquency. Let parents whose boys may not 
know of the athletic prowess of Gil Dodds tell them about 
him and sing his praises, but above all not forget to read 
this splendid article to their sons. 

Henry H. Scuoorry 
Providence, R. I. 


OUR ERROR OF STATEMENT 


To THe Eprror: 

The editorial statement in the June 17th issue contained 
an error in its reference to the Christian Register which I 
am sure was unintentional. The editor of the Register never 
stated that “matters of Unitarian policy will not be referred 
to in the Register until settled.” The idea is so preposterous. 
that I trust readers of this publication will recognize it as. 
such, the only alternative being the incredible picture of an 
editor with “a hook in his jaws” (to use a fine Old Testa- 
ment reference) . 

I did say several months ago that on the matter of the 
Meadville presidency no letters should be: published until 
the board of trustees of that institution had taken action- 
Meadville Theological School is not a part of the American 
Unitarian Association. It is completely free and in no wise 
sits under the Damoclean sword of officialdom in Boston. 
I hope it is clear that the editor of the Register has made, no. 
decisions to limit discussion of A-U.A. problems in the pages. 
of the Christian Register. There has been no censorship of 
the editor by bureaucratic hands and he has made no. 
declaration of subjects as out of bounds regarding A.U.A. 
programs and policies. The many replies published about 
an article by a director of the American Unitarian Association 
resident in Oklahoma ought to be some evidence of this 
to doubting Thomases. 

SrepHen H. Frircaman, Editor 
The Christian Register 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER AND “FREEDOM” 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Congratulations on your 125th anniversary. 

I notice in your editorial (June 17) on centralization a 
reference to the fight among Unitarians to keep the Christian 
Register from becoming a house organ. I was in that fight, 
and on the side that lost, but lost, I hope, only for the time 
being. There are still many who do not like the totalitarian 
pattern which gives control of our only popular paper to 
our administrative officials. 

I also notice your remark to the effect that the present 
editor of the Register declares that he has complete editorial 
“freedom.” This declaration reminds me that the editor of 
our previous monthly house organ, the Unitarian News 
Letter, once wrote me that he had “freedom.” Strange 
what queer meanings people can give to a good word, and 
what pretty songs birds in cages can sing! 

Long life to you, and to journalistic freedom from bureau- 
cratic control! 

Rowzanp Gray-SMITH 
Hingham, Mass. 


FROM THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND 


To THe Eprtor: 

Tue Leaver always gives pleasure. The occasion of the 
125th anniversary number seemed a good time to send you 
a little note of thanks and appreciation. 

I have come to feel very close to the Universalist fellow- 
ship, not only through Mrs. Haviland’s connection, but 
through my own long association with Dr. Herbert Benton, 
a dear friend and a valiant member of the group of workers 
for peace here in Philadelphia. 

So I have looked over the anniversary number with some- 
thing of a feeling of belonging. 

Each number seems to be interesting oa to have some- 
thing attractive and of value. 

While meditating this note my eye happened on your 
very kind note about William Penn and his tercentenary, 
We are deeply grateful for your help in calling attention to 
this anniversary, because it does give an opportunity to call 
attention to some ideas that are of use today. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Riceaso Re Woos 
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OUR BEMUSED REVIEWER 


To Tas Eprtor: 

Thank you for the review in the June 3rd issue of THe 
Leaver of my pamphlet on humanism (page 345). 

However, the readers of Tue Leaver can’t get any idea 
of the theme of the book from the review. It is doubtful 
whether the reviewer even read the book. It is certain he 
was incompetent to appraise it. Where did you dig up this 
bemused, prescientific specimen? : 

The book has been out four months and another edition 
goes to press soon. : 


] Gorpon Kent 
Golden, Colo. 


(This refers to a review by Rev. John E. LeBosquet of 
Humanism: The Religion of the Postwar World—Tue 
Eprror.) 


AN UNEQUIVOCAL DEMAND 


To rae Eprror: 

Is the Federal Council inclusive of all who call themselves 
Christian or is it exclusively evangelical? Is the Universalist 
Church as evangelical as the Christian Century makes out 
or is its belief in freedom so broad as to include both evan- 
gelical and nonevangelical? Or does the Universalist Church 
care where it stands? These are questions that should be 
answered unequivocally at once or unchristian differences 
are bound to brew unnecessarily in Protestantism. Are there 
not ways of arriving at answers to these questions soon, then 
getting ahead with more important business? 

Harmon M. Geur 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEIGHTIER MATTERS 
To tue Epitor: 
Marr. 23:23 

Judgment: Fairness in all dealings with all men every- 
where. 

Mercy: More than justice—the second mile of pity. 

Faith: Assurance that our times are in his hands and 
that all things work together for good to those who love 
the Lord. 
; (Rev.) Or1s Moore 
Kenilworth, N. J. 


THE ORDINATION OF FIRST WOMAN PREACHER 


To THE Eprror: 

I am copying from Olympia Brown’s book, and a letter 
to me by her daughter, a bit more about the ordination. 

Olympia tells that when a student at Antioch College in 

. Ohio, the students had a lecture course and Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell was invited to speak. “Her ordination was 
not by an ecclesiastical body nor in accordance with the 
requirements or usages of any denomination. . . . Her letter 
to me describing her ordination is before she sought a license 
to preach and was told that if she must preach she would 
do it on her own responsibility. . . . Finally her church at 
South Butler, N. Y., desiring her ordination, found several 
persons courageous enough to take part. Rev. Luther Lee 
preached the sermon. Gerrit Smith gave the charge (you 
recall he was an Abolitionist) , her deacons assisted in laying 
on hands and all went off well.” 

Her pastorate was short, her marriage and birth of 
children claimed her time. She changed her faith also. 

Olympia’s daughter Gwendolin wrote me as follows: 
“My mother was the first woman officially ordained. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell had an ordination by a local 
group of friends, liberal people who gave their blessing to 

‘her preaching. Others had preached before her. Mother 
was the first to break down denominational barriers and 
should be so recognized.” 

You know that a Miss Cook preached at an early day, 
but there is very little recorded about her. Really it would 
be well to have someone do an article on “Our Early Women 
Ministers.” 

M. G. Canriretp 
~ Woodstock, Vt. 
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CARRIE RITTER ON HUMBLE BUT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
To Tue Eprror: 

You have not heard from me for some time, but this 
last issue of Tum Leaner makes me want to write you. It 
is fine. I quote, “We ourselves date back as far as anyone.” 
Well, maybe not quite, but as I was born the same year as 
you were, I can see your point. I had a neighbor once who 
was like Blank’s wife: she could not remember a thing back 
of the last ten years, she could not remember when women 
wore bustles or remember about horses and wagons. When 
she died her niece let the secret out; she was ten years older 
than I, and I could remember all those things. 

I am especially interested in the article about the Gospel 
Banner. I wrote parish notes for it and got what I never 
did from any other religious paper—a free subscription. 
It wasn’t a classy looking paper but it was good. 

When you people have so much to say about people who 
worked for the Publishing House, it reminds me of Sidney 
Hosking who traveled for it. I suppose they paid him, but 
they could not have given him enough for what he did. He 
used to come to Syracuse, put up at a cheap boarding house 
near the church, stay weeks, come to any suppers we had, 
then canvass the parish. I don’t think he missed a family, 
though plenty of them never gave him an order. He used 
to come up to our house, though Dad generally mailed in 
his subscription and sent for any books he wanted. We 
were a couple of miles from where he roomed. Then he 
used to go up to the Corey farm, and there he had to walk 
miles from a street car, but he went and there he got a 
subscription. I do not know that anybody ever invited him 
to a meal, unless it was Mrs. Underhill, who found she was 
a sort of cousin far removed. Then he got married and 
used to bring his wife along. She, too, plodded with him 
on foot around the city. We were none of us enthusiastic 
over him, but he was just like the arrival of the seasons, he 
came anyway. 

There must have been others like him who traveled in 
other sections, and the Lord knows they earned all they got. 

Yes, the anniversary Luaper is great, but, like yourself, 
it makes me feel old. I did adore Bisbee. He gave me my 
first acceptance in writing anything—oh, I’m wrong; my first, 
at age of ten, was for the Rural New Yorker. 

Carrie A. Rirrer 


Utica, N. Y. 


(We are indebted to Miss Ritter for her comments, and 
especially for her commendation of Sidney Hosking, for 
many years a faithful and efficient employee of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. His wife, Rev. Eliza Turner 
Hosking, now retired, is living in Foxboro, Mass., and at 
the recent sessions of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention in Fitchburg she received in person a certificate from 
the convention showing over fifty years’ service in the 
ministry —Tue Eprror.) 


IN ARTICULO MORTIS 


Through the dark mists of half-forgotten years 
Pale, fitful watch fires gleam, and sink, and die; 
Nor any other guiding light appears 
O’er the black plains or in the starless sky. 


Across the waste of unremembered days 
Far voices call, and call again, and cease. 
I cannot answer, the vain cry I raise 
Lost in the solitude of death’s own peace. 


Lord, must I grope my way companionless 
Down the dark valley? Bid me fear no ill! 
And in this hour of utter loneliness 
Let me remember thou art with me still! 


Epwarp Nose Stonr 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MISS FOLSOM RESIGNS 


The resignation of Miss Ida M. 
Folsom as executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women, 


effective August’ 1, was presented at a 
special meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Association .held in Boston on 
June 19. All but two members were 
present. It was with deep regret that 
the Board accepted .Miss .Kolsom’s de- 
cision, which was made for reasons of 
health. 

Miss Folsom first served the A.U.W. 
in an official capacity when she was 
elected recording secretary in 1939, an 
office which she held until 1941. In 
1940, she became executive director, and 
in that position has become well known 
to all the women, for she has visited 
in many states and has spoken for the 
Association at conventions, annual meet- 
ings and denominational affairs. She 
has served on the faculties of institutes 
at Ferry Beach, Shelter Neck and 
Shakamak (Midwest Institute), and 
has represented the Association. at meet- 
ings of the Missionary Education 
Movement, the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, the United Council of Church 
Women and the United Christian Adult 
Education Movement. In addition to 
her numerous and often arduous duties 
as executive director of the Associa- 
tion, she has served on many denomi- 
national committees meeting at 16 
Beacon Street, where her calm judg- 
ment has often been sought. 

On the executive director falls the 
burden of preparing much, if not most, 
of the literature of the Association, 
and in fulfillmg this part of her duties 
Miss Folsom has been exceptional: THr 
Leaver page, the Bulletin,.the Year- 
books and many pieces of promotional 
literature not only speak of her ability 
as writer and editor, but reflect her 
integrity and conviction as a woman 
of Christian ideals. 


MISSION STUDY AND 
WORLD RELATIONS 


When it was proposed that the name 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association be changed to the Associa- 
tion of ‘Universalist Women, one of 
the objections to the change was that 
in leaving out the word ‘missionary 
there might also be left out of the 
program the missionary emphasis. This 
fear was an understandable one, but 
one that it was hoped would prove 
unfounded. 

Perhaps not enough time has elapsed 
since the change for a true evaluation 
to be made, but on the basis of returns 
to this year’s questionnaire on mission 


Miss Folsom 


study and world relations, it would 
seem that there is no cause for alarm. 
True, this is only a partial report. Only 
twelve states out of twenty have re- 
pled at this writing, and not all of 
those have been in touch with every 
eroup within their borders. But even 
so, the figures indicate that a majority 
af the groups reporting had some pro- 
grams based on mission. study during 
the past year. 

Only two questions were asked: Have 
you had any programs based definitely 
on mission study? Have you had any 
programs on allied subjects, such as 
race relations, literacy, postwar plans? 

Thirty-one of the 109 groups report- 
ing replied in the affirmative to the first 
question, and seventy-nme of the 109 
lo the second question. Of the total, 
only two reported programs on the 
allied topics but none on missions. 

The demand for the packet of ma- 
terial on mission study and _ social 
action for the coming year (prepared 
for leaders) was greater than the supply, 
which seems to indicate that the 
“broader” program has not abrogated 
but rather increased the interest in 
Christian world affairs. The packet 
contained a reprint from the third 
Yearbook on the mission study themes, 
with a list of books recommended by 
the Missionary Education Movement; 
The Six Pillars of Peace, a statement 
published by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America as a 
guide to postwar planning; The Races 
of Mankind, a Public Affairs pamphlet; 
a publication of the U. S. Department 


of Labor, Children’s Bureau on con- 


irollmg juvenile . delinquency; and 
several pieces of denominational] litera- 
ture, including the Plan Book, the 
statement of our Social Action prin- 
ciples, and the new booklet, Buzlding 
for Tomorrow, 
program of the A.U.W. 

An imteresting report comes from the 
First Universalist Church of Providence, 
R. I. At the annual meeting of the 
Women’s Association of that church, 
the Mission Circle petitioned the 
Assotiation as follows: That the presi- 
dent of the Association (which includes 
the four women’s societies of the 
church) be empowered to appoint a 
Committee on Christian World Affairs 
ior the coming year, this committee to 
take the place of the Mission Circle 
(many of whose members are no fonger 
able to attend meetings regularly). The 
duties of this committee, as outhned 
in the request, and adopted by the 
Women’s Association, shall be to pro- 
vide at least one program for the 
Association on missions; to see that 
financial support is given to the Rhode 
Island A.U.W. and to the administra- 
tion and projects of the National As- 
sociation; to* provide literature on the 
women’s projects for the church; and te 
purchase and circulate such books on 
missions and world relations as it deems 
advisable. 

This is a step in the right direction, 
but with native Rhode Island caution, 
the plan will be tried for at least a 
year before the Mission Circle formally 
disbands. If it results in a wider inter- 
est in both denominational and world 
affairs, those devoted women who have 
carried the burden of missionary work 
through the years -will not hesitate to 
make this a permanent department of 
the Women’s Association in which all 
shall share. 


MRS. BROOKS AT 
FRIENDLY HOUSE 


It was voted at the special meeting 
of the Executive Board that Mrs. Seth 
R. Brooks, president of the Association, 
should visit the Lyman Achenbachs at 
Friendly House, Canton, N. C. Mrs. 
Brooks accordingly spent some time 
there in July, and_a report of her visit 


depicting the service - 


will appear in the September Bulletin. 


MISS THOMAS RETURNS 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secre- 
tary of the Association, returned to the 
office on July 24 after spending two 
weeks with her uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Richard, in Lewiston, 
Maine. sos 
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Church Schools ancl Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


ORDER CHURCH-SCHOOL ~ 
SUPPLIES EARLY 


For schools reopening in September, 
‘or those needing new courses of study 
jthis fall, here is a word of warning. It 
is more urgent than ever that orders be 
placed by mid-August if materials are 
to be on hand by September. 

- Each year an increasing number of 
leaders make their plans for fall early 
in the summer. They order books then 
and see to it that teachers are supplied 
with teacher’s and pupil’s material in 
order that they may become thoroughly 
familiar with it and begin preparing 
their class work. This is as it should be. 

For those not so forehanded, the 
next best thing is to begin now to make 
plans and to place orders with the 
Universalist Publishing House at the 
earliest possible moment. Delays are 
almost mevitable this year; stocks are 
low on publishers’ shelves and _ trans- 
portation services frequently are below 
normal. 


ARE WE KEEPING 
UP WITH THEM? 


Our boys in the service are having 
firsthand intercultural and interracial 
experiences the like of which they never 
dreamed a few years ago. Those who 
return will bring with them an under- 
standing and appreciation of the peo- 
ples of the world which may well put 
some of us to shame. 

The June issue of the Open Door, 
monthly bulletin of the First Parish 
(Universalist-Unitarian) of Fitchburg, 
Mass., carries excerpts from letters 
written by servicemen of the church. 
‘One writes from London, where he is 
“seeing the sights every chance hé gets.” 
Another in England reports that he is 
visiting a different church each Sunday, 
adding, “I am beginning to understand 
the various English accents now.” A 
third writes: “We are in a tropical 

_ paradise (?)—camping in a cocoanut 
plantation. The natives are interest- 
ing, the men well built physically, and 
while their hair is bushy it is not a bit 
like the fuzzy wuzzy of New Guinea.” 
And a fourth who had just left Africa 
for the open sea wrote of an Easter 
service on board ship and of having 
shared the season of Passover in the 
home of a French Jewish refugee family. 

Will the church “back home”—yours 

* and mine—be ready to receive its young 
men when the day comes for some of 
them ‘to return? The answer is obvious. 
Meanwhile every church’s program of 
religious education—that for adults par- 
‘ticularly—should have as one of its de- 
‘sired outcomes the substitution for prej- 
udice and provincialism of a genuine 
‘concern for other people and a world 
point of view. 


OPEN YOUR HEART 


Open your heart that 
Beauty may pour its light 
Into the upturned chalice 
Of your soul. 


Feel dawn and dusk— 
And any lovely sight. 

Love life, and changing 
Seasons that unroll. 


Like stars that pour 
Into the bowl of night— 
Be filled with beauty 
Since it makes you whole. 


Heten Marine 


FOR PARENTS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


Ar Home wirn Cxmpren. By Char- 
lotte G. Garrison and Emma Dickson 
Sheehy. Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.50. 


It sometimes happens that children 
are forced, by weather or illness, to re- 
main in the house for several days at 
a time. It seems then that their re- 
sources for entertaining themselves be- 
come exhausted, and their parents 
wonder what to do with them. Such 
was the case while I was reading this 
book, At Home with Children. It proved 
its worth as I followed several sugges- 
tions for directing children’s play. It is 
not, however, a “rainy-day” book, but a 
practical guide to the development of 
young children. 

The book is. simply and interestingly 
written by two teachers of the Horace 
Mann School, New York City. All 
their suggestions for toys, games or sim- 
ple forms of experimentation are based 
upon their actual experience. 

Parents will find particularly helpful 
the chapters on “Indoor Play,” with 
suggestions for the-child’s room, the 
kinds of play materials needed for his 
development, and play for the sick child; 
“Outdoor Play,” with references to 
equipment; “Toys and _ Playthings,” 
which range from homemade articles to 
the more elaborate manufactured prod- 
ucts; and the excellent chapter on 
“Making Things,” with its many sug- 
gestions for activities and materials 
necessary to foster the child’s creative 
instincts. Ee 

The chapters on “Books and Stories,” 
“Music,” “Pictures,” and “Science” are 
stimulating, and the bibliographies and 
reference lists given in connection with 
these are exceedingly useful. 

I fee] sure that teachers, as well as 
parents of preschool children, will find 
At Home with Children both helpful 
and inspiring. 

Exizasera W. Wyman 
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A BOOK THAT 
IS DIFFERENT 
Tue Curtnese-AMERICAN SONG AND 


Game Book. By A. Gertrude Jacobs. 

Barnes. $2.50. 

Do not let the title make you think 
that these singing games and songs were 
collected in America. They come straight 
from China. Nor is this merely a manual 
of games. It is a unique and delightful 
book that any adult would be interested 
to read, or any child to possess. 

The charming illustrations, done by 
a young Chinese girl of unusual ability, 
impart an authentic flavor. The glimpses 
of Chinese life that appear in these are 
explained in accompanying comments 
which translate strange customs into 
neighborly habits. 

If you would like to learn some 
Chinese, turn to the special section at 
the back. There is a vocabulary, with 
characters and their pronunciation, and 


- directions for the word order of sen- 


tences. 

Each game is written out in Chinese 
(both characters and romanized text) 
and English—very often with music. 
To me, perhaps the most interest- 
ing pomt about the book is that many 
of these games seem directly related to 
many with which we were brought up. 
One, for instance, begins, “This is 
baby’s trumpet,” and ends, “This is 
baby’s hammer’’—all to be accompanied 
with appropriate gestures. All have the 
ring of the familiar. Through play, our 
children will be able to grow up with 
the knowledge that children on the 
other side of the world are very much 
like themselves. This book becomes a 
fresh and original statement of the 
underlying similarity of all peoples. 

June Cary 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
SCHOOLS IN ACTION 


Dexter, Maine. On the Saturday 
afternoon before Children’s Day a tea 
was held at the church for the mothers 
of church-school children, a large num- 
ber attending. Of special imterest was 
the exhibit of creative work done by 
church-school pupils through the year. 

Peoria, Ill. Dr. Ernest J. Chave, pro- 
fessor of religious education, University 
of Chicago, preached at the morning 
church service on June 18. Following 
it, dinner was served at the church, 
after which Dr. Chave conducted a 
discussion on a modern curriculum of 
religious education. Dr. Chave’s visit 
was sponsored by the church’s Religious 
Education Committee, which — holds 
regular meetings and is studying needed 
changes in the educational work of the 
church. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


CHURCH PRESS HONORS BISHOP HARTMAN 


Lewis Oliver Hartman, for twenty- 
four years the dynamic, fearless editor 
of Zions Herald, the independent 
Methodist weekly published in Boston, 
was elected on June 9 to the high post 
of bishop of the Methodist Church, as 
announced in our issue of June 17. 

On June 26, the’ Church Press Club 
of Boston gave a dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club in honor, of Bishop and Mrs. 
Hartman. Bishop Hartmair has served 
several times as president of the Church 
Press Club of Boston in its twenty years 
of history, and also was president of 
the Associated Church Press, the na- 
tional organization of the church press, 
for two years, from 1941 to 1943. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
Boston University, was present at the 
dinner with Mrs. Marsh and gaye a 
vivid account of the conference at which 
Bishop Hartman was elected. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who was 
in the chair, effectively voiced the feel- 
ing of Dr. Hartman’s fellow editors. He 
read a letter from Dr. William E. Gilroy, 
for many years the great editor of the 
Congregationalist and its successor 
Advance. 


Dr. Gilroy, unable to be present, 
addressed a letter to Dr. Hartman as 
follows: 


Dear Lew: 

I should not be addressing a dis- 
tinguished bishop as familiarly, but a 
brother editor who has shared with 
you blessings and bludgeonings for 
twenty-one years may take liberties 
even with a bishop. I deeply regret not 
being able to be with you Monday 
evening and join with my friends in 
honoring you, but I honor you none 
the less. Your election as bishop seems 
to me to come as the climax and crown- 
ing of a great career, and my only wish 
is that the climax and the crowning 
may extend over many years of con- 
tinued service and good health. 


I think I once expressed to you the 


opinion that it was easier to get good 
bishops than great editors, but your 
election as bishop after a great career as 
editor is a noteworthy triumph. I feel 
like congratulating ~the Methodist 
Church even more than congratulating 
you, for the church shows its spirit in 
choosing, honoring and in some measure 
vindicating an editor who has never 
shown fear or favor, and whose only 
concern has been to stand out for right 
and truth, regardless of the conse- 
quences. 

You have been a tower of strength 
to us all, and we all love and honor 
you and feel a deep confidence in the 
destiny of Methodism when it chooses 


for its highest offices and leadership men 
like Lewis O. Hartman. 

A word, too, of congratulation to 
your wife and family, who I am sure 
are finding great joy in your prefer- 
ment, 

Sincerely yours, 
Brty 


After Dr. Dieffenbach had read Dr. 
Gilroy’s letter and had expressed his 
own high appreciation of the work of 
Dr. Hartman on Zions Herald, the 
bishop spoke most simply and modestiy 
of what his association with the editors 
had meant to him for almost a quarter 
of a century. He lightened the oc- 
casion with some of the funny stories 
which are told of bishops, and showed 
his joy in the new opportunities ‘for 
service opening before him. 

Those present besides the guests of 
honor were Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 


- head of the Department of Publications 


of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Mrs. Dieffenbach; Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor of the Christian 
Register (Unitarian), and Mrs. Fritch- 
man; Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, mana- 
ger of the Universalist Publishing 
House, and Mrs. Lalone; Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of Tur Curistian 
Leaver, and Mrs. Van Schaick; and 
Dr. and Mrs. Marsh. 


- Dr. Marsh, an editor before he be- 
came a college president, was elected an 
honorary member of the Church Press 


Club. 


Llewellyn Jones, former editor of the 
Christian Register, Dr. Vandersall, edi- 
tor of the Christian Endeavor World, 
and Dr. Bell, former editor of the 
Missionary Herald, all of whom were 
out of town, sent regrets. 


ORDINATION OF 
BURCHARD ROYCE 


Burchard A. Royce, Jr., minister of 
the Foxboro (Mass.) Universalist 
church, was ordained to the Christian 
ministry in the Foxboro church at a 
service held Monday, June 12, 8 p. m. 
The general superintendent, former 
teachers and neighboring pastors took 
part. Prof. Alfred S. Cole and Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, D.D., took the open- 
ing devotions. Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
preached the sermon. Dr. William 
Couden of Providence gave the prayer 
of ordination, and Dr. Cummins con- 
ferred fellowship. 


Joseph Watrous was at the organ and 
Mrs. Shirley Rusler sang. 


Under the auspices of Unity Class 
and the Unity Juniors a reception was 
given to the pastor after the ordina- 
tion service. 


NEW PASTOR FOR 
VALLEY FALLS 


Dr. W. Edward Dentinger, who has 
been acting minister of the Valley Falls, 
R. I., Universalist church, has been 
called to be the regular pastor and ac- 
cepted. 

For twenty-six years he has been a 
doctor of osteopathy and for fourteen 
years a minister. For six years he has 
been the minister of the Mother Church, 
the First Survivalist Science Church of 
Providence. Earlier he was trained 
for the priesthood. 

Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the Valley Falls church were: Walter 
A. Batty, president and treasurer; Mrs. 
Harry Anthony, secretary; Mr. and 


- Mrs. Jerome Lindemuth, Nathaniel D. 


Brown, Walter Smith and Mrs. Charles 
A. Dexter, trustees. 

Delegates to the Universalist conven- 
tion in Pawtucket were Mrs. Walter A. 
Batty and Mrs. Anthony. 


NEW PASTOR AT NORWICH 


Rev. C. Gladstone Bell, for the past 
two years chaplain in the U. S. Army, 
has accepted a unanimous call to the 
pastorate of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Norwich, Conn. This will 
be his first Universalist pastorate. Be- 
fore entering the Army, Mr. Bell was 
pastor of the First Methodist Church 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


RECEPTION FOR 
ROCKPORT PASTOR 


Albert Ziegler, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church of Rockport, Mass., and 
his wife have now settled in the town. 
On Sunday, June 25, a reception was 
held for them and was attended by 
eighty-nine people. The reception was 
sponsored by the Universalist Senior 
Circle and was held at the Barn Studio 
of Mrs. A. K. Rogers. The committee 
consisted of three from the Circle, three 
from the Murray League, the treasurer 
of the church, the chairman of the board 
of trustees, and one member from the 
church at large. In spite of a driving 
northeasterly gale many came from 
Pigeon Cove and Gloucester. Repre- 
sentatives from other churches in town 
also attended. 


MEET IN AUSTRALIA 


. First Lieut. Richard M. Hunt of the ~ 
Marines and his wife, Capt. Beth Hunt 
of the WAC, met by chance in Australia 
after a separation of two years. Lieut. 
Hunt is a Universalist whose family 
for three generations has been con- 
nected with the Universalist church in 
Washington, D. C. Good pictures of 
both appeared in the Evening Star of 
Washington, July 18. 
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Secretary Wanted 


A denominational organization at 
Universalist Headquarters has a 
} vacancy for a general office secretary. 
Permanent position. Address M, 
care of Tue Curist1an Leaner, 


| 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST ADDRESSES 
PRESBYTERIANS 


Staff Set. Edward R. Stanley, sta- 
tioned now at the Army Air Force 
Redistribution Center, Atlantic City, 
and a member of the First Universalist 
Church of Pittsfield, Maine, was the 
official guest of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at its re- 
cent convention in Chicago. He made 
a profound impression upon the con- 
vention by an address on the work 
that the Presbyterian Church is doing 
through its hospitality houses for sery- 
icemen throughout the country. 


NEW NBC PLAN 


To provide spiritual solace for a na- 
tion at war, the National Broadcasting 
Company has inaugurated a new reli- 
gious feature—the presentation of daily 
prayers morning and evening through- 
out the year. 

Distinguished clergymen representing 
the major denominations, Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish, have been invited 
to deliver in person one-minute prayers 
to follow the playing of the national 
anthem in the morning and to precede 
it at night. 

Assurances of wholehearted approval 
of this plan have been received from 
such national religious bodies as the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, the National 
Council of Catholic Men, the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, and others. 


NEW COMMITTEE FORMED 


In developing plans to have every 
member of the congregation active in 
study, discussion and plans for a better 
world, the People’s Church of San Fer- 
nando Valley, Calif., has set up its second 
committee —“The Committee on the 
World of Understanding.” Its task is 
to study sources, causes and focal points 
of prejudice, group antagonisms and 
misunderstanding, and to seek ways of 
reducing their strength and their threat 
to American institutions. C. A. Thomas 
of Van Nuys is chairman. 


ENSIGN ETZ ENGAGED 


Capt. and Mrs. F. W. Haley of Mel- 
rose, Mass., announce the engagement 
of their daughter Joan to Ensign John 
R. Etz, son of Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
and Mrs. Etz of Medford, Mass. 

Miss Haley is a graduate of Melrose 
High School, class of *41. 

Ensign Etz attended Tufts College 
and received his commission at Colum- 
bia University. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARIES 


Rev. Leon P. Jones and Rev. Martha 
G. Jones of Pataskala, Ohio, were both 
ordained to the ministry in 1894. They 
were married July 4, 1894. They al- 
ways held joint pastorates, Both 
golden anniversaries were celebrated re- 
cently. Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bruner 
were speakers at the Jersey Univer- 
salist church, July 2, at a service in 
honor of Mr: and Mrs. Jones. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones received at their home, July 
4, the anniversary of their marriage, 
and Mrs. Jones preached at the Jersey 
church, July 9. 

We are indebted to a local paper, 
name unknown, for the following sketch: 

Mr. Jones, born in 1864, was a car- 
penter from boyhood until he was 
thirty years of age, studying for the 
ministry after his workday was finished. 
Mrs. Jones, born in 1866, graduated 
from the theological course of Lom- 
bard College in 1894. Their joint minis- 
tries have taken them to Clinton, N. C.; 
Girard and New Salem, IIl.; Seneca 
and Kelly, Kan.; Blenheim and Olinda, 
Ontario, Canada; Macomb and Mar- 


seilles, Ill; Oswego and Fulton, N. Y.; 
Greenville and Eaton, Ohio; and Rich- 
mond, Ind. Until recently they were 
active pastors of the Jersey Univer- 
salist church, Pataskala, and have now 
been named pastors emeritus by the 
state convention of their denomination. 

While in Canada Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
did the actual building of their parson- 
age, Mr. Jones acting as “boss carpen- 
ter” and Mrs. Jones lending a hand in 
framing the roof. During their years 
of church service they have also built 
a library and reception hall and opened 
a free library for a community of 5,000 
people. 

The title “emeritus” does not mean 
that the Jones family has really re- 
tired. They still conduct quarterly com- 
munion, christen children and conduct 
wedding and funeral services. Mr. 
Jones sustained an injury to one eye 
in 1988, which was followed by loss of 
sight. Since that time he has learned 
to use a typewriter and mails a monthly 
pastoral letter as well as writing for 
several newspapers and periodicals. 


NEW PARSONAGE 
AT FITCHBURG 


The First Universalist Church of 
Fitchburg, Mass., which affiliated with 
the First Parish, Unitarian, to form 
the First Parish, Universalist-Unitarian, 
over a year ago, has recently sold the 
church parsonage at 31 Atlantic Avenue. 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, pastor of the 
First Parish, and his family have 
moved into the new parsonage which 
was purchased recently at 4 Weymouth 
Street, Fitchburg. The original parson- 
age at Atlantic Avenue, a very large 
home, dating back to the days of large 
families, was a gift to the Universalist 
church during the pastorate of Rev. 
E. B. Saunders, who served the church 
from 1905 to 1914. It is believed that 
Mr. Saunders moved into the Atlantic 
Avenue parsonage around 1907. The 
new parsonage is smaller, and more 
convenient to the church. 


CHURCH REDECORATION 
PROJECT AT WALTHAM 

At a special meeting of the Waltham, 
Mass., church, it waS decided to make 
extensive alterations to the Leonard 
Parish House during the summer. Sev- 
eral rooms are to be modernized to ac- 
commodate a trained director of reli- 
gious education, the rapidly increasing 
nursery school and the primary class. 
In charge are Mrs. Christenson, Miss 
Russell, Mrs. Parkhurst, Mrs. McDer- 
mott, Miss Wellington and Miss Hosmer. 

Children’s Sunday was observed with 
special exercises by the school at the 
morning service, and ten children were 
christened by the minister, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst. 

The Men’s Club has appointed a com- 
mittee to organize a troop of Boy Scouts 
to meet at the church in the early fall. 


WOONSOCKET CHURCH 
FLOURISHING 


The Woonsocket, R. I., church has had 
an unusually prosperous year. Average 
attendance has been better than for 
the past five or six years, and the pro- 
portion of males at morning services 
has notably increased, despite the six- 
and often seven-day work week of 
many. Several new families have been 
added to the parish during the year. 
Church school and junior church are 
flourishing, but the Y.P.C.U., with 
seventy-three of the young men in serv- 
ice all over the world, is much re- 
duced in numbers and is predominantly 
feminine. There are two gold stars on 
the honor roll. 

The parsonage has been painted and 
extensive repairs and improvements to 
the church building have been made at 
a total cost of well over $2,000. All 
obligations to the State Convention 
and the Universalist Church of America 
have been paid and the treasurer re- 
ports a good balance at the close of 
the fiscal year. The annual bazaar of 
the Women’s Association netted over 
$1,200. 


CANTON CHURCH ENDS 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


At the Children’s Day service at the 
Canton, Mass., church six babies were 
christened. On June 25, the church 
closed for vacation, ending a most suc- 
cessful year, the sixth of the pastorate 
of Rey. J. L. Dowson. Five more stars 
have been added to the service flag, 
making thirty in all. One of the boys 
was rescued when the Block Island was 
torpedoed and is now home on furlough. 
Most of them are overseas in danger 
zones. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The program for the Institute of In- 
ternational Relations at Ferry Beach, 
August 5-12, has been changed because 
of the illness of Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, 
who will be unable to attend. In her 
place, George B. Armstead, former 
managing-editor of the Hartford Cou- 
rant and now a radio commentator (Sta- 
tion WDRC), will give a series of five 
lectures on present conditions in various 
countries and their bearing upon our 
own attitudes and foreign policy. Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Argentina, Jugo- 
slavia and the Dutch -Colonial Empire 
will be among those about which he 
will speak. During: the First World 
War Mr. Armstead’ was m- Y.M.C.A. 
work in England and France and was 
with General Allenby’s forces at the 
capture of Jerusalem. His newspaper 
and radio connections since then have 
kept him in close touch with develop- 
ments, both political and economic, 
throughout: the world. He will also 
give an evening talk on “Adventures of 
a Commentator.” 

Mrs, Armstead, who was also in 
Y.M.C.A. service in the last war in 
England and France, will contribute 
several book reviews. 

The other courses of lectures will be 
as previously announced. Rey. Earle 
H. Ballou’s course on “China: Studies 
in her Modernization” will include lec- 
tures on “The Glory of Her Past,’ “The 
Turmoil of Transition,’ “War and Its 
Upheavals,” “China’s Emerging Leader- 
ship,” and “The Christian Stake, Pres- 
ent and Future.” At one of the eve- 
ning sessions Mr. Ballou will tell of his 
experiences in a Japanese concentration 
camp in Manila. He was in Manila on 
Pearl Harbor Day, on his way home 
from China on furlough, where he was 
a teacher for twenty-five years. 

Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, professor 
of social ethics at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, will give a course on Amer- 
ica’s postwar problems and programs. 
The daily topics include: “Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Including the 
Demobilization of Men and Machines”; 
“Consumption and the Standard of Liv- 
ing”; “Marriage and the Family, In- 
cluding the Status of Women”; 
“Readjustments in the Field of Educa- 
tion”; and “The Church’s Role.” 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., will give the sermon in 
the grove on Sunday morning, August 
6. Earle Dolphin will be in ‘charge of 
the music throughout’ the week, and 
Miss Betty J. Watson will be regis- 
trar and director of social activities. 

The Institute will open with a Get- 
Acquainted Party on Saturday evening, 
August 5. There will be a panel discus- 
sion on Sunday evening, in which all 
the faculty will participate, and “cracker 
barrel sessions” on several afternoons 
for the discussion of any topics of gen- 
eral interest. The Institute will close 
with the banquet on Friday evening, 
August 11. 


REV. LOUIS J. RICHARDS 


Rey. Louis J. Richards, for twenty- 
two years pastor of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
died suddenly on Sunday, June 4. He 
was stricken about 10:30 a.m. as he 
was preparing to go to church for the 
Sunday morning service, and he died 
at 3:30 in the afternoon. The Tarpon 
Springs Leader published a beautiful 
editorial on his work and gave a full 
account of his life. 

During his pastorate, the Inness 
paintings were given to the church. 
The story has often been told as to how 
the church was damaged by a storm and 
Mrs. Inness induced her husband, George 
Inness, Jr., to paint several panels to 
take the place of windows. The most 
famous of these are “The Only Hope” 
and “The Lord Is In His Holy Temple.” 
Many thousands of tourists have visited 
the church to see the paintings. 

Mr. Richards was born in Wales on 
September 1, 1869, the son of Vaughan 
and Mary Edwards Richards. He came 
to this country when one year old, 
when his parents settled near Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Mr. Richards attended Bucknell Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg, Pa., the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., and 
graduated from Baylor University at 
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Waco, Texas. Prior to entering the 
ministry Mr. Richards taught school 
in Scranton. His first church assign- 
ment was at Sharpville, Pa., and he 
also served churches in Fort Plain, 
N. Y., Baltimore, Md., and Stoughton 
and Orange, Mass. 

During World War I he was with the 
French Y.M.C.A. in France. 

His marriage to Vivian Blair of 
Michigan took place in 1896. 

Mr. Richards took an active part 
in various organizations in Tarpon 
Springs. He was a charter member of 
the Rotary Club and served as third 
president of the club from 1928 to 1929. 
He was also an active member of Tar- 
pon Lodge, F. & A. M. , 

Funeral services were held in the 
church on June 8. Various local clergy- 


men officiated, including the Greek 
priest, who made a prayer in the Greek 
language. 


Survivors are his wife, Vivian Blair 
Richards; a son, Clare Richards of Fort 
Plain, N. Y.; two daughters, Mrs. Ralph 
Brundick of Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. 
M. C. Dowling, Jr., of Battle Creek, 
Mich.; three granddaughters, Miss 
Dorris Richards of Fort Plain, Miss 
Prudence Brundick of Baltimore, and 
Miss Vivian Dowling of Battle Creek. 


EDWARDS-METZ 


Miss Margaret Emma Metz, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. William J, Metz of 
Central Square, N. Y., was married to 
Charles Edwards of Valley Falls, N. Y., 
in the Dolgeville, N. Y., Universalist 
church on Friday, June 30. The bride’s 
father, assisted by her uncle, Rev. C. A. 
Moulton, pastor of the Dolgeville 
church, officiated. The double-ring sery- 
ice was used. 

Miss Ida E. Metz of Geneva, N. Y., 
sister of the bride, was maid of honor, 
while Paul Crum of Valley Falls was 
best man. The bridesmaids were Mrs. 
Palmer Liddle of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Miss Harriet P. Metz, sister of the 
bride. Following a reception at the 
church a wedding breakfast was served 
to relatives and friends. 

Since graduating from St. Lawrence 
University in the class of 7°84, Mrs. 
Edwards has taught school, her latest 
place being at Schaghticoke, N. Y., in 
the high school. This past spring she 
was awarded the master-in-education 
degree with honors by Bates College at 
Lewiston, Maine. Besides Bates Col- 
lege, she attended summer. sessions at 
the University of Vermont at Burling- 
ton and the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. 

Mr. Edwards has a large dairy and 
small fruits farm at Valley Falls. 

After a trip to Camp “Skatter Kare 
Korner,’ the summer home of Rev. 
and Mrs. C. A. Moulton at Lake 
Caroga, N. Y., the couple went direct 
to Valley Falls. 


ARMBRUSTER-METZ 


On Saturday afternoon, July 15, in the 
Universalist church at Central Square, 
N. Y., Miss Harriet Pauline Metz was 
married to Edward Armbruster of 
Amityville, Long Island. Rev. William 
J. Metz, the bride’s father, assisted by 
Rev. C. A. Moulton of the Dolgeville, 
N. Y., Universalist church, her uncle, 
officiated at the double-ring service. 
Mrs. Glenn W. Calder, a sister of the 
bride, was matron of honor and Donald 
Hessler of Amityville, a brother-in-law 
of the groom, was best man. Little 
Janet Hessler was flower girl. 

After the ceremony a reception was. 
held in the church dining room. Later 
the young couple left on a short trip. 

Mrs. Armbruster was graduated from 
St. Lawrence University in the class of 
*41, was a member of Alpha Delta Pi 
Sorority, and from Oswego, N. Y., 
State Teachers College, class of °42. 
Since then she has been teaching in 
the Brighton Public School of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. She has always been a 
devoted worker in the Universalist 
church wherever she was, playing the 
piano, singing in the choir, teaching 
in Sunday school, taking part in young 
people’s work, ete. 

Mr. Armbruster is attending summer 
school at Oswego State Teachers Col- 
lege, specializing in industrial arts. 

In September Mr. and Mrs. Armbrus- 
ter will make their home at 16 Morris 
Street, Amityville, Long Island, N. Y., 
and both will teach in the public schools 
of Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
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LOVE-LEINING 


Dr. Bruce Swift of Buffalo and Dr. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon officiated at the 
wedding ceremony of Pvt. V. Logan 
Love, son of Mr. and Mrs. Sherman 
G. Love of Syracuse, and Miss Jane B. 
Leining, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, on Saturday afternoon, June 
94. The church was filled with rela- 
tives and friends of the couple. Mr. 
Love is a senior in the Medical School 
of Syracuse University. Mrs. Love is 
a graduate of St. Lawrence University 
and for the past year has been a proba- 
tion officer of the Onondaga County 
Children’s Court. She will continue 
this work. After a trip to New York 
City Mr. and Mrs. Love settled at 
600 University Avenue, Syracuse. 


ACTIVITIES AT 
WEST PARIS 


On April 16, four persons joined the 
church at West Paris, Maine. On June 
11, four children were christened. On 
June 29, the members of the Masonic 
Lodge and the Eastern Star attended 
church service. In the afternoon the 
minister, Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes. went 
to Canton Point, a former parish, 
where six children were christened. It 
was Old Home Day there. 

On July 9 a special service was held. 
The American flag was placed beside the 
service flag and a framed honor roll 
__of those in the service was placed at the 
entrance to the church. Mrs. Hartson 
Welch, who raised the money for the 
gift, presented the flag, and E. J. Mann, 
the first trustee, accepted it in behalf 
of the church. Two young men, Lee 
Dyment and Everett Chase, represent- 
ing the Boy Scouts, led in the pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Mrs. Jennie 
Dunham had charge of the music. 

Four delegates from the church were 
sent to Ferry Beach for the week of the 
Religious Education Institute. Two 
boys are to go to the Junior High Camp. 

A box of sixteen dresses has been 
sent to Friendly House. 


ATTLEBORO WOMEN 
END SEASON 


Despite food rationing which neces- 
sitated the canceling of two of the 
regular public suppers, the Women’s 
Society of the Murray Church in Attle- 
boro, Mass., had a very successful year. 
Activities closed in May with the serv- 
ing of the annual lobster salad supper 
to 225 people. The Society in carry- 
ing out its program of service to church 
and community had the active support 
of all local church groups and_indi- 
viduals. 

Children’s Day was observed on June 
18 with exercises by the children, fol- 
lowed by a christening service for six 
children. 

Church services ended June 25 and 

will be resumed in September. 
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ORDAINED THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO 


On Sunday, July 2, Rev. William J. 
Metz, pastor of the Universalist church 
at Central Square, N. Y., observed the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his ordination 
to the Christian ministry im the Univer- 
salist Chureh. At the regular morning 
service Rey. Charles A. Wyman brought 
greetings from the Publishing House and 
from Dr. Robert Cummins for the de- 
nomination. Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D.D., superintendent ‘of Universalist 
churches for New York State, preached 
on “Turning the World Right Side 
Up ; 

Later the ladies of the church served 
dinner to a large company of friends. 
Vernon Goettel, president of the parish, 
was toastmaster. Mrs. H. H. Wheeler, 
on behalf of the parish, presented Mr. 
Metz with a purse. Miss Ida E. Metz 
of Geneva, N. Y., on behalf of the 
children, spoke of the home life which 
they had had and presented her father 
with a sum of money. Mrs. Lewis 
Woodcock, clerk of the parish, read 
letters of greeting from Dr. John Mur- 
ray Atwood and Dr. George E. Huntley, 
under both of whom Mr. Metz studied 
at the Canton Theological School. Other 
responses were made by Rev. C. A. 
Moulton, a brother-in-law of Mr. Metz; 
Dr. Leining; Blair D. 
Lamphear, another brother-in-law; and 
Mrs. Hawley Pardee of Cicero, N. Y. 
Mr. Metz also read several letters 
received from former parishioners in 
Ohio, Maine, Vermont and New York, 
and thanked each and all for a glorious 
celebration. 


WU MANISM 


Like all religions, human- 
ism is based on man’s old 
dream of happiness. Inven- 
tors and scientists have 
given man power to make 
the world over. The gift 
of power brings new hope 
and incentive. The sole 
responsibility for human 
welfare and happiness falls 
on man. Humanists are 
those who pick up and carry 
this load. 


Send 50 cents in stamps or coin for 
Humanism, Religion of the Postwar World 
to Gordon Kent, Rt. 3, Golden, Colorado 


ATT 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks officiated at the 
wedding of Miss Grace Elizabeth Purvis. 
of Washington and James C. Salvant, 
Jr., of New Orleans, July 8, in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. 


Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver has been 
appointed assistant professor of rural 
sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the State 
College, San José, Calif., has returned 
to his regular work after a sabbatical 
year spent in the service of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dean A. I. Spanton, Glenn R. Mec- 
Intire and Dr. Frank W. Ballou have 
been added to the Joint Committee on 
Theological Schools of the Universalist 
Church of America to represent the 
church at large. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches for the 
State of New York, took charge of the 
Sunday services in Hardwick, Mass., 
July 30. He will preach at Woodstock, 
Vt., August 6 and 13. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
in his old pulpit at Canton, N. Y., July 
16, on “One Hundred Twenty-Five 
Years of Universalist Publications.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was the 
preacher at the union services in Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., July 23. 


Dr. . Rowland Gray-Smith, Mrs. 
Gray-Smith- and her sister, Miss May 
A. Philip of Tue Leaver staff, occu- 
pied the guest_house of Dr. and Mrs. 
Van Schaick in Beards Hollow, N. Y.., 
for two weeks in July. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., of 
Lynn, Mass., and the Hon. Clement F. 
Robinson of Portland, Maine, delegates 
of the Universalist Church of America 
to the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are enthusiastic about 
the proceedings and the reception given 
them. Mr. Robinson’s report appéars in 
this issue. 


Alfred Anthony of Washington, 
D. C., has announced the marriage of 
his daughter Margaret Somers to 
George Franklin Thurber, Flight Officer, 
US.A., on Saturday, July 8, at Fort 
Myers, Fla. Both George Thurber and 
Peggy Anthony are well-known Tufts 
College students. 


Rev. Robert H. Barber of New Haven,, 
Conn., has accepted a call from the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Law- 
rence, Mass., and will begin work in his. 
new field on September 1. Mr. Barber 
was the preacher for the union services 
in Lynn, Mass., July 30. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church of San Fernando Val- 
ley, Calif., is conducting a summer in- 
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stitute on juvenile delinquency, under 
auspices of the Board of Education of 
Los Angeles, in the Van Nuys high 
school. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice and 
son of Arlington, Mass., are spending 
some time with Mrs. Rice’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Howe, Rumford, Maine. 
Mr. Rice preached in the Universalist 
church, Rumford, on July 30, and will 
again occupy the pulpit August 6 and 
27. He is also preaching in the Con- 
gregational church, Dixfield, August 13 
and 20. 


Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Maine, was at East Northfield, 
Mass., from July 5 to 14 teaching Bible 
at the Women’s Missionary Conference 
for the fourth consecutive year. 


James Parsons, Jr., a native of Pitts- 
field, Maine, who has been an employee 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, and who attended the 
National Church, has accepted a position 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and is now located in Boston. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mags. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. i 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred’ E, Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Mrs. Laura S. Hersey, wife of the 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, is the author of 
Quest of the Sprit, a valuable publica- 


tion of the Commission on Litera- 
ture of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bruner of 
Olinda, Ontario, father and mother of 
our general field worker, were the 
speakers, July 2, at the morning service 
of the Jersey, Ohio, church. Mr. 
Bruner’s subject was, “The Peace We 
Hope Will Follow Victory.” Mrs. 
Bruner spoke on “Canada’s Participa- 
tion and the Part ‘of Universalists in 
Making Peace.” 


Rev. Joseph Clare, formerly pastor of 
a Baptist church, has begun work as 
pastor of the Universalist church in 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey 
of New York City will be in Gloucester, 
Mass., until Labor Day. 


Rey. E. Parl Welch, formerly a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, has 
withdrawn from the ministry of the 
Universalist Church. 


Rev. Herbert G. Weeks is in charge 
of the church at Henderson, N. Y. 


Henry W. Felton contributed to the 
Montrose Independent of July 12 a 
stirrig article on “The Boy Problem 
Here in Montrose.” 


Gordon McKeeman of Tufts College 
has accepted a call to All Souls’ Church, 
Worcester, Mass. He will be married, 
November 5, to Miss Phyllis M. Brad- 
street of the headquarters staff. 


Miss Bessie M. Linsley of 131 Charles 
Bank Street, Newton, Mass., an em- 
ployee of the General Convention and 
its successor, the Universalist Church 
of America, for fifteen years, has re- 
signed. She not only is one of the 
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most efficient workers at Universalist 
Headquarters but is a person who has 
won the respect and regard of all. 


Dr. Albert D. Bell, minister of the 
Universalist church of Hutchinson, Kan..,, 
and O.C.D. co-ordinator, planned, on a 
few hours’ notice, a community service 
of prayer which was broadcast on Inva- 
sion Day. People of all faiths took part 
in the service. 


Rey. Harriet E. Druley; who has a cir- 
cuit of churches in Ohio, including Attica, 
Springfield and Woodstock, has added 
Miami City*to her list. 


Obituary 
MRS. BENJAMIN F. BUTLER 


Ida Eddy Butler, wife of Rev. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler of Seneca Castle, N. Y., 
died at Thompson Memorial Hospital in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., on June 15 after a 
brief illness. Funeral services were held 
from the home in Seneca Castle on Sunday 
afternoon, June 18, and burial was in the 
village cemetery at Orleans, N. Y. Surviv- 
ing Mrs. Butler are her husband, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lois Eddy, and two grandchildren 
of Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Ida Jane Eddy Butler was born at 
Theresa, N. Y., on July 13, 1874, the 
daughter of Lieut. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Eddy. She was married to Rey. Benjamin 
F. Butler in 1902. After pastorates in 
Charlton, Mass., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mr. Butler’s failing 
health made it necessary for them to give 
up the active work of the ministry. They 
bought a home at Seneca Castle in Ontario 
County, N. Y., and have since resided 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Butler have grown 
into the life of that conservative little 
community to which they went as utter 
strangers so few years ago. They had 
thought to give up the active work of the 
church permanently, but during a vacancy 
in the pastorate of the local Presbyterian 
church, the Butlers were called in to fill 
the breach. This they did most effectively 
for several years, during which time the 
church cleared off its debt and increased in 
numbers and strength. Mrs. Butler gave 
of her time and limited strength most 


generously to this work. Her ready response 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


.A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


- August 5, 1944 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 

New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. ’ 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

_ Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


| THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Mituarp H. Jencks, President 
Haro. E. B. Srricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


to every call for help and sympathy in times 
of sickness and misfortune greatly endeared 
her to the people of Seneca Castle. Yet she 
did not neglect the more immediate duties 
of the home for the larger field of the 
community, for everyone who ever had the 
privilege of being in her home knows that 
her great contribution to life was as a wife 
and mother. It was those who were closest 
to her that most appreciated her great 
personality. 


MISS AGNES L. NICOL 


Miss Agnes L. Nicol, chief instructor for 
forty-five years in the Electrical Depart- 
ment of the International _ Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pa., died Sunday, June 
25, in the Moses Taylor Hospital following 
an operation. 


She was a member of the John Raymond 
Memorial Church (Universalist) of Scran- 
ton, and to it she gave a lifetime of devotion. 
Also, she assisted in the work of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Women’s Association, 
the Chapin Home of Jamaica and Murray 
Grove. : 


She was a member of the Order of the 
Eastern Star. 


Miss Nicol is survived by her brother 
Roy, who lives in Scranton. 


Funeral services were conducted on June 
28 by Rev. A. Lynn Booth, D.D., of 
Utica, formerly of Scranton. 


MISS MARY M. PHELPS 


Miss Mary Merwin Phelps died Wednes- 
day, June 21, after an illness of five weeks, 
though she had been seriously afflicted with 
arthritis for many years. 


She was born in Pontiac Township, Oak- 
land County, Michigan, in 1864, the daugh- 
ter of Edwin and Mary Irish Phelps. Her 
education included the district school, the 
Pontiac public schools, college preparatory 
at the Mt. Holyoke Seminary for Girls at 
Kalamazoo, the Curry School of Expression 
at Boston, Albion College, Michigan, and 
Cornell University. From the last she re- 
ceived a master’s degree in literature. 


Miss Phelps taught literature and reading 
in Stillwater, Minn., and in Rochester, N. Y., 
for a number of years, but most of her life 
was devoted to public readings and to writ- 
ing. Biography was her chief literary in- 
terest. Kate Chase—Dominant Daughter, 
the life story of Salmon Chase’s ambitious 
daughter, is her only published work but 
she leaves several unfinished manuscripts, 
among them a life of Dolly Madison, 
sketches of early pioneer women, and a 
novel featuring the life of Douglas Hough- 
ton, the first state geologist. At various 
times she has contributed articles to Tue 
Curistian Leaver. 


After her years of teaching, Miss Phelps 
lived for varying periods in Pasadena, New 
York City and Washington, D. C., giving 
readings and gathering data for her writings. 
In New York she was employed for several 
years by the city school board to give read. 
ings to evening extension classes. Her 
dramatic presentation, her own arrangement 
of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, and of 
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Olive Schreiner’s The Story of an African 
Farm, were in particular demand. 


Her home for the last eight years had 
been in Ypsilanti, Mich., with her sister, 
Miss Jessie Phelps. 


She was a member of the Unitarian church 
of Ann Arbor and of the Michigan Historical 
Society. 


Many widely scattered friends will remem- 
ber Miss Phelps for her gracious manner, her 
readiness in making social contacts, her loyal 
adherence to her ideals and for her patience. 


In addition to her sister in Ypsilanti 
she is survived by a half-sister, Mrs. W. 
Walter Smith of Pontiac, a half-brother of 
California, several nephews and nieces and 
cousins. 


services were held 
Interment was in the 
lot in Oakwood Cemetery, 


Private memorial 
following cremation. 
family burial 
Pontiac. 


REY. FRANCIS PRATT DANIELS 


Rev. Francis Pratt Daniels, a Unitarian 
clergyman who took Universalist fellowship 
in 1933, died May 31. He had served 
Unitarian churches in Charlestown and 
Milford. N. H., and Windsor, Vt., and was 
active at Windsor when he died. He often 
served the Universalist people of Hartland, 
Vt. 

His sudden death is described in a dis- 
patch to the Woodstock (Vt.) Standard 
as follows: 


Rev. Francis Daniels, 68, pastor of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, was found 
dead of a heart attack in his automobile 
May 31 on the Brownsville road. Funeral 
services were held, June 3, in the church 
with burial in Plymouth, Mass. He had 
left home to attend a Red Cross meeting 
in West Windsor, and when he failed to 
return his wife notified authorities. A 
group of Rotarians: began a night search 
and found him in his stalled car by the 
side of the road, slumped over behind the 
steering wheel. He was an active Mason, 
chairman of the Windsor Red Cross chapter, 
a school commissioner and a Rotarian. 


Notices 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Cali- 
fornia Universalist Convention will convene 
at Throop Memorial Universalist Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., August 23, 1944, at ten 
o'clock, for the examination of Richard Knost 
as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 


Percy T. Smiru, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The following persons having entered into 
secular work, their names are removed from 
the Fellowship rolls: Lewis R. Lowry, Dil- 
worth Lupton, Francis W. Sigler, Philip 
Mayer. 

Srantey C. Sraun, Secretary 
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HELP US CELEBRATE! 
HOW? 


BY GIVING TO THE 


125th Anniversary Fund of $125,000 


in any of the following ways: 


1. GIFTS OF FREE MONEY. No matter how large or small the amount you send, it 
will help us.- We are striving for $10,000 in free gifts. Gifts are deductible for tax purposes. 

2. MEMORIAL FUNDS FOR PARTICULAR PURPOSES. We need at least $25,000. 

3. ANNUITIES. Purchase an annuity with the Universalist Publishing House! We will 
guarantee an income for the rest of your life. Write to Mr. Wyman stating your age and 
the amount you wish to invest and he will do the rest. (At maturity of annuity the principal 
can become a memorial fund if desired.) 

‘4. BEQUESTS IN WILLS. Have you remembered the Universalist Publishing House 
in your will? If so, will you write to us in strict confidence stating the amount? If not, 
put a bequest in your will and notify us. Use this form: 


{ I give and bequeath the sum of to the Universalist Publishing House, |p 
a corporation, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


5. ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. A vital part of the 
total fund is the goal of $10,000 for endowed subscriptions. One hundred dollars will endow 
your subscription for the rest of your life. You may pay in installments between now and 
February 26, 1945. One hundred such subscriptions are needed. Endow your own sub- 
scription, or one for a friend or an institution! 


Address correspondence to Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


* 


The September 16th number of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Will Be a Special Religious Education Number 


This number of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER will be filled with practical 
and helpful articles on religious education both for children and adults. 
Small churches and large are considered. 


YOU WILL WANT TO PLACE THIS USEFUL TOOL IN THE HANDS 
OF ALL YOUR LEADERS. 


A limited number of extra copies will be available at 15 cents each. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my order for copies of the September 16th issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER dedicated to religious education. 


